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Chronicle 


The War.—An official summary of the revised cove- 
nant of the League of Nations was issued in Paris, April 
12. It specifically mentions the Monroe Doctrine, con- 

cerning which it says: “ The cove- 
The Revised League nt does not affect the validity of in- 


Covenant ' : ac 
engagements, such as 


ternational 
treaties of arbitration or regional understandings, like 
the Monroe Doctrine for the maintenance of peace.” Ac- 
cording to the official statement issued, the League will 
include all belligerent and neutral States named in a 
document annexed to the covenant, and “in future any 
self-governing country whose admission is approved by 
two-thirds of the States already members of the League.” 
Providing it has kept all its obligations, a State may 
withdraw from the League on giving two years notice, 
and States which signify their dissent from amendments 
approved by all the States on the council, and a majority 
of those in the assembly, are not bound by them, but in 
such case cease to be members of the League. Man- 
datories for the German colonies and the territories of 
the Ottoman Empire are provided. These colonies and 
territories are to be administered by States willing to 
be mandatories of the League, which will exercise gen- 
éral supervision. 

The previous reports concerning the disposition of the 
Saar Valley were that the French were to have the 
privilege of working the coal mines for a period of 

. fifteen years, as a compensation for 
—— a Saar the destruction of the Lens mines by 
wited the Germans. During that period, 
the League of Nations was to administer the territory 
and at the end of the fifteen years, a plebiscite of the 
inhabitants was to decide their future allegiance. In 
this way, it was thought that President Wilson’s prin- 
ciple of self-determination would be preserved. But a 
decision of the Council of Four taken and announced on 
April 12 reversed this policy. According to the an- 
nouncement made on that date, the Saar Valley will be 
granted to France in perpetuity to work the coal mines 
and develop its other resources. Some discussion has 
arisen with regard to the exact meaning of this state- 
ment. 

According to an authoritative statement issued April 

12, the League of Nations Commission rejected the Japa- 


nese amendment on racial equality. Some of the mem- 
bers of the Commission voted against 
the specific inclusion of this amend- 
ment in the covenant and, as unan- 
imous approval was necessary, it was rejected. The 
amendment was presented by Baron Makino and sup- 
ported by Viscount Chinda. The preamble of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations in which the two Japanese 
delegates sought to introduce their amendment reads as 
follows: 

In order to promote international cooperation and to secure 
international peace and security by the acceptance of obligations 
not to resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and honor- 
able relations between nations, by the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international law as the actual rule of conduct 
between governments, and by the maintenance of a just and 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organized peoples with one another, the powers signatory to this 
covenant adopt this constitution of the League of Nations. 


Japan’s Racial Equal- 
ity Plea Rejected 


The Japanese clause was to be inserted in the above pre- 
amble after the words “ by the prescription of open, just 
and honorable relations between nations,” and was to read 
“by the indorsement of the principle of equality of na- 
tions and just treatment of their nationals.” 

On April 5, William T. Hornaday wrote a letter to the 
Department of Justice protesting against the activities of 
L. A. C. K. Martens, the official representative of the 
Soviet Government of Russia, and de- 
manding his internment, as, according 
to the writer, the Untied States was 
“in a state of war” with the Bolshevist forces of Russia. 
In answer to this letter, John Lord O’Brian, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney-General for War Work, officially 
informed Mr. Hornaday, in the name of the Attorney- 
General, Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, that ‘‘on the subject 
of L. A. C. K. Martens, official representative of Soviet 
Russia, the situation, from a legal point of view, is not 
that of war between this country and Russia. Conse- 
quently no action can be taken based on the theory that 
a Russian or a Russian representative is an enemy.” Mr. 
Hornaday’s letter and the official reply were invested with 
a peculiar interest owing to the fact that an American 
company of the 339th Infantry on the Archangel front 
showed unwillingness to fight the Bolshevist forces, and 
pleaded in explanation of their conduct that war had not 
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been officially declared against their opponents. To the 
note emanating from the Attorney-General’s office, Mr. 
Hornaday stated in reply, among other things, that the 
decision given was entirely at variance “ with the logic of 
the existing state of war and at variance with the.laws 
of common-sense,” and he protested against it. He added 
that if American soldiers fighting Bolsheviki in three war 
areas in Russia and more going thither do not constitute 
war, and if the Russian Bolsheviki are not our enemies, 
“then the English language has lost its meaning and jus- 
tice has become a joke and a plaything for legal terminol- 
ogists.”” The decision, moreover, according to Mr. Horna- 
day, will delight and encourage all American Bolsheviki, 
Socialists and I. W. W. agitators who are now preaching 
“the coming revolution ” in this country. 


Germany.—Three regimes are at present struggling for 
supremacy in Bavaria: the People’s, the Hoffman and the 
Communist governments. On April 11 the news was 

received that the Revolutionary Coun- 

Bavarian Communis- i) or People’s Delegates, the latest 
tic Government + -tion to hold control in Munich, had 
in turn been dispersed by the Communists, who now rep- 
resent the extreme radicals. The latter at once elected 
a council consisting of five workmen and five soldiers, 
with Herr Klatz, a bricklayer, as president. The police 
was disarmed and eleven hostages were taken from the 
ranks of the trade-union leaders. A dispatch to the 
Moniteur adds that revolutionary tribunals were estab- 
lished at Munich, where twenty-eight judges continued, in 
relays of seven, to pass sentences day and night. Pamph- 
lets, too, were scattered among the people by radical 
agents urging them to rise against the Jews. The bour- 
geoisie were ordered to surrender all weapons within 
twenty-four hours, after which their houses were to be 
searched for arms. It is further reported that a decree 
was issued by the new government confiscating all dwell- 
ings. Private renting was to be forbidden and the 
number of rooms to be occupied was to be decided solely 
by the size of each family. The Communists have been 
aided in their plans by the Russian Bolshevist leader, Dr. 
Levien, who recently returned from Russia, and are said 
to be financed with Russian funds. They are agitating 
at present to spread the revolution into Baden in order 
to unite that State with the Bavarian Soviet Republic. 
According to a special correspondence in the New York 
Sun, the belief is expressed that France, too, will join the 
revolution, and that Italy will be a Soviet republic within 
three months. In the meantime the peasants have risen 
up against the successive revolutionary governments in 
Munich and have declared an effective ban on the ship- 
ment of food to that city. No attacks have been made 
upon Munich by the troops of the Hoffman government 
for fear that the whole country might be plunged into 
civil war. Their only strategic movement has been to cut 
off the supplies of food. Discord exists among the Soviet 
leaders themselves, who have already engaged in open 





street fights against each other, and it is believed that the 
Soviet rule will be but a brief farce. Brunswick, formerly 
the home of the Kaiser’s daughter, is said to be now “ the 
Reddest center in Germany.” At Dresden the Saxon War 
Minister, Herr Neuring, was dragged from the ministry 
by disgruntled soldiers, thrown into the Elbe, and there 
shot as he tried to swim to the bank. The incident was 
also due to communistic agitation, and is ascribed to Rus- 
sian agents. A state of siege has been proclaimed at 
Dresden. 


Ireland.—In lands where the censor’s hand is not too 
heavy, Ireland’s problem is finding space in the popular 
papers. The Roman Avanti synopsizes the Republic’s 

“appeal to the free nations of the 


European Views world” and goes on to say: 


Ireland is at the gateway of the ocean; 
in fact, she is the last sentinel of Western Europe, a place where 
meets the commerce of East and West. Therefore her inde- 
pendence seems indispensable in order that the liberty of the sea 
may be assured. Her harbors should be open to all nations and 
not under English control. These magnificent harbors for too 
long have been empty owing to English imposition, which has 
considered Ireland as a fortress only for the protection of her 
imperialism. The excellent geographical position of Ireland in- 
stead of serving as an entrance to Europe and America is used 
as a mere outwork of England. 


Avanti then argues that England has absolutely no right 
in Ireland and that Britain’s power over Erin has been 
maintained by the treason of anti-Irish Irishmen. La 
Tribuna of Madrid says: 

The United States, it would appear, is disposed to appeal to 

England to grant Ireland independence, but if the liberty of 
Ireland be thus conceded to American force how ridiculous will 
be all the phraseology, and false idealism, of the British press 
during the war. As regards English papers, we confess some 
curiosity as to how they will accept this intrusion into what they 
call their domestic affairs. It would appear, however, as if 
Uncle Sam is going to be nasty to John Bull. 
Le Populaire of Paris in an article “ Ireland and Egypt ” 
draws attention to the difference between England’s doc- 
trine and practice in regard to small nations. Many 
other papers, especially those of Bilbao, Spain, speak in 
like terms of this great problem. Meantime very little 
news is getting out of Ireland, even in private letters. 


Mexico.—So much has been said and written about 
the state of religion in Mexico that the following docu- 
ments which passed between the citizens and Governor 
of Sonora in February and March 
of this year will prove interesting. 


Your Excellency: We, the wunderscribed, residents of 
Alamos, Sonora, respectfully submit the following: We are 
in receipt of your answer to the petition sent on January 30, in 
which we asked for the return of our parish priest, the Rev. 
Father Pedro A. P. Serrano, driven away from us by your order 
of March, 1916. We regret to see in your communication a 
repetition of the evasive answer with which you replied to a 
similar petition presented in October, 1917, namely that the 
whole matter must be adjourned until the Congress enact a 
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decree, according to which, we-are told, the number of priests 
permitted to reside in the State, shall be determined. 

We take the liberty to inform you with all possible respect, 
of our disagreement with such a solution. For it but prolongs 
the unnatural and violent situation in which we, the immense 
majority of the inhabitants of Sonora, who profess the Catholic 
religion, now find ourselves. For during the last three years we 
have seen ourselves deprived of the ministrations and the prac- 
tice of our religion, in violation of one of the noblest rights 
guaranteed us by the Mexican Constitution. 

The privation of these rites and privileges is more keenly felt 
by the common people and by those of moderate means, and 
those form almost the entirety of the inhabitants. Those who 
enjoy the blessings of wealth have been enabled in extreme 
cases to obtain the consolations of their religion by leaving the 
State to seek them, or by obtaining extraordinary yet limited 
powers to bring priests into Sonora, owing to pecuniary advan- 
tages which the majority of us do not possess. 

All must have admired the patience and moderation with 
which the Catholics of Sonora suffered this privation: they sub- 
mitted without a murmur to the ordinations of the authorities, 
for we all remembered that these decisions were formed in a 
time of struggle, when the laws were suspended and that the 
calm and tranquillity which are necessary in order to judge of 
events in their correct light, were lacking. 

With regard to our own parish priest: when the order of 
general expulsion was given, March, 1916, and the most prom- 
inent ladies of this city petitioned you in his behalf, made 
themselves responsible for all his acts and begged that an ex- 
ception might be made in his favor, they were answered that 
the measure was taken not against individuals but against the 
clergy in general. Since then two years of constitutional rule 


have passed. We believe that the time has now come when 


the liberties which the Constitution proclaims and guarantees 
should be openly recognized. 

With all the respect due to your position and authority, we 
hold that in order to put an end to the exile of our clergy 
nothing else is required but a decree of the same authority 
which brought about the exile. In the accomplishment of this 
act of justice there can be no obstacle in that article of the 
Constitution which authorizes Congress to determine the num- 
ber of the ministers of worship, for nowhere does the Con- 
stitution prescribe that we should have none, as is the case in 
Sonora for the last three years. 

In the name then of human liberty and of the liberty of 
conscience proclaimed and guaranteed by the Constitution, ac- 
cepted and recognized by all Catholics; using our right as free- 
men, we ask, your Excellency, with all respect, that all obstacles 
to the unrestricted exercise of our religion be removed, and 
that you begin by canceling the order of exile under which the 
clergy of Sonora is outlawed, and by granting proper guarantees 
for their return and safety. 


The answer of the Governor reads: 


Department of the Interior, No. 748. 


I take pleasure in answering your respectful petition of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1919. In this petition you ask this Government to issue 
an order authorizing the return of the priests of the Catholic 
religion to your locality; furthermore you accuse the Executive 
of this State of having given on other occasions purely evasive 
answers to petitions with regard to the same matter, then ad- 
dressed to it. 

Assuredly the Executive would not find it necessary to enter 
into even a brief explanation of the motives on which it bases its 
conduct, if in matters like the present, matters of a religious 
character, the petitioners were not moved by ill-founded passion 
and prejudices, which a priori prevent them from correctly ap- 
praising the orders issued, and if they had not forgotten that 
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these same passions ‘and prejudices attempt .in vain. to extinguish 
the light of reason and logic. 

In the pre-Constitutional period, the Government was not in 
a condition to erect special tribunals to judge the hostile 
and cowardly conduct displayed by the clergy against the Con- 
stitutionalist cause, just as it was unable to do so in the case 
of those irreconcilable enemies who fought arms in hand against 
Constitutionalism. Thus without any other support but the truth 
of the facts, evidence afforded in the crisis of the revolution 
itself, and which enabled the friends of the Constitutionalist 
cause to discover in cellars and churches proofs of crimes and 
outrages against the moral law, the expulsion of the clergy was 
brought about. But there was no need of a minute examination 
of all their deeds, as they were notorious and public. The con- 
duct displayed by the clergy was not only forbidden by the 
religion they professed, but owing to the form which it took, it 
was still more guilty and treasonable. 

This Government cannot accept as exact and in correspond- 
ence with the facts the principal cause and motive on which you 
found your petition, namely, that “ the people suffer greatly from 
the lack of priests.” It is the priesthood which, using a respect- 
able religion for that purpose, has plundered a suffering people 
and plunged it in the darkness of obscurantism. You are 
mistaken when you imagine that “in order to put an end to the 
exile suffered by the clergy, nothing else is necessary but an order 
of the same authority which decreed their expulsion.” For that 
decree was passed by a pre-Constitutionalist Government fully 
authorized to issue it, and juridically deprived of it the moment 
the Constitutional party came into power. Besides, it belongs 
to the local Congress to settle that question. ra 

Up to the present no Labor Union has petitioned this Govern- 
ment for the return of the priests. Petitions were made by women 
only of other localities. These have been answered in the form 
which you term evasive. All this proves that the laboring class 
has become thoroughly convinced that without the aid of the” 
priests it can achieve social betterment. 

Finally, this Government, obedient as always to the articles of 
the law, hereby puts before you the reasons, evident in themselves 
and founded on the law, on which it bases its conduct. It believes 
that for the reasons given, it remains proved that this Govern- 
ment was far from evading the question placed before it and that 
in the future it cannot in justice be accused by its subjects of 
errors of which it is conscious that it is not guilty. 


In other words, as far as is officially known, the spirit of 
Belial still obtains in Mexico and Governors continue to 
make false accusations in order to cover up their own 
crimes. 


Rome.—His Holiness has issued a Motu Proprio on 
the Catholic Missions of the Holy Land. In it he ap- 
peals for help to the Bishops of the world, declaring that 
the report of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople on present conditions is 
far from consoling. The chief danger 
lies in the fact that foreign proselyters have taken ad- 
vantage of the distress caused by the war to entice the 
poor into heresy by gifts. These same missioners are 
erecting schools in places where Catholic schools were 
ruined. Jn view of these conditions the Pope requests 
the Bishops of the world to come to his assistance that 
he may be able to save the poverty-stricken Catholics of 
the Holy Land to the Faith, for, as the allocution of 
March 10 puts it, “It is altogether unbearable that souls 
should go to ruin by apostacy in those places where 
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Jesus Christ purchased external life for them at the price 
of His Precious Blood.” 

The anti-clerical Tribuna of Rome has challenged the 
‘ Popular party ” to define its attitude toward the Vatican. 
Like all Italian politicians, the writer believes the State 
supreme, and thinks that if this 
wretched principle be ignored, any set- 
tlement of the injustice done the Pope 
by the Government will work to the detriment of Italy. 


The Popular 
Party 


If [he says] we examine the past and present position of our 
with Vatican, we see that the 
Roman question still exists. There is always a latent thought 
in the mind of the Vatican to make the Church independent of 
the Italian civil power and thus we always have the tendency 


country regard to the famous 


to solve the Roman question to the detriment of Italy. 


The Osservatore answers that the discovery of a Roman 


problem is not wonderful. It has existed these many 


years and 


will exist until the Holy See is placed once more in the normal 
position due to her by Divine right, and which she cannot pos- 
sibly renounce. Certainly the Vatican always entertains the 
thought of making the Church independent of the Italian civil 
power. The Church cannot be subject to the State, and while 
the freedom of the Church’s action is impeded the Roman ques- 


tion will exist. The Catholic doctrine on the point is clear. 
The Church is a perfect society, and consequently cannot be 
subordinate to the State. Her head must have full liberty to 


exercise his spiritual mission in the world. If he were a de- 
pendent of any State his acts would be looked upon with sus- 
picion by other States, and his authority would suffer. “ We in 
England” [said Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Commons in 
1862] “will look with suspicious eye on the Pope residing per- 
manently in a Catholic State, for we know that although as a 
temporal ruler he does not count more than any Italian prince, 
capacity of spiritual ruler he 
extraordinary power in every nation, and is represented in every 
nation by an organized intellectual body. Consequently it is a 
matter of the greatest importance for English statesmen that 
the monarch who wields such authority should be placed in a 
position in which he would not be subject to undue influence 
from any European power.” The law of 1870 does not place 
the Pope in such a position. In the existing state of things it 
is only the difference existing between the Holy See and the 
Italian Government that serves as a guarantee to foreign gov- 
ernments that the Pope is not subject to the influence of Italy. 
However the future will solve the Roman question, everyone ad- 
mits that the Pope’s position is anomalous. 


nevertheless in his exercises 


The Roman correspondent of the /rish Catholic takes up 
a second statement of “ Politician,” the author of the 
article in the Tribuna, as follows: 


Another point alleged .by the “ Politician” was that the Pope 
aspired to take part in the Peace Conference, and that it was 
not his fault that he did not succeed. The statement is abso- 
lutely false. During the first months of the war the Vatican con- 
sidered what attitude it might be eventually called upon to take 
when the nations would come to treat of peace. After mature 
reflection, the line of conduct determined on was this: If peace 
could be made by common agreement it would gladly answer 
an invitation to intervene in order to help towards the reconcilia- 
tion of the combatants. But if there should be question of an 
absolute victory on one side, and the consequent imposition of 
peace terms by the victor on the vanquished, it would not inter- 
vene, even though it were invited. The reason was that interven- 
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tion in the second case would place the Pope in an odious posi- 
tion with regard to the vanquished. The fact that such a deci- 
sion was come to at the very beginning of the war, when the 
advantage seemed on the side of the Central Powers, ought to 
be enough to show that the Pope had no interest in the humilia- 
tion of the Entente rather than of the Central Powers. Further, 
it becomes apparent that Article 15 of the Treaty of London 
was a perfectly useless insult. The insulting distinction it made 
with regard to the Pope was a just cause of complaint. The 
“ Politician,” however, defends it on the ground that the interests 
of the Papacy are at present in conflict with those of Italy, 
and consequently it is the right and duty of the latter to lessen 
the Pope’s influence. However, the fact remains that the states- 
men went to needless trouble to insult the Holy Father; but 
the incident is only one of many in the history of British and 
Italian statesmanship. 


Tn regard to this last point, AMERICA is able to say that 
his Holiness had absolutely no desire to participate in the 
Peace Conference. 


Russia.—“ Bread and Fuel” is the slogan of Petro- 
grad’s famished population, according to a dispatch 
that came from there late in March to the Chicago 
Tribune. Ninety per cent of the city’s 
go00,000 people are reported to be un- 
derfed and five per cent actually dying 
of starvation. To add to the distress, 3900 cases of 
typhus are listed, fifteen of whom die every day, and a 
small-pox epidemic is carrying off from 200 to 500 per- 
sons daily. The infant mortality runs from twelve to fif- 


Conditions in Petro- 
grad and Moscow 


- teen per cent monthly. The correspondent continues : 


The government rations, ranging from half a pound down to 
one-eighth of a pound of black bread daily, are so small that it 
is impossible to live on them, so illicit trading has sprung up 
and has shot prices for foodstuffs to the sky. Black flour bought 
from these traders costs $2.00 a pound. No one in the city except 
the Red army gets enough to eat. Factory workers and laborers 
who are special pets of the Government find the question of 
bread, fuel, and clothing desperate. Fully half of the factories 
are closed and already the question of the unemployed is se- 
rious. The Red army has taken part of the surplus of young 
men, but there are thousands of unemployed despite the army 
and city government work which has been handed out. The 
union men now employed are paid by the city; otherwise there 
would be disturbances and riots. The railroads are kept going 
only by almost superhuman efforts. The rolling stock is in bad 
shape, only twenty-five per cent of the locomotives being in 
working order. It is practically impossible to make repairs on 
account of Russia’s commercial isolation. 

Overshadowing everything in Russia is the Red army. More 
than 50,000 are garrisoned in Petrograd alone. These men in 
their long, grayish-brown coats are thicker than were the poilus 
in Paris or “Tommies” in London during war days. The 
streets are filled with them. Never has the revolutionary army 
been so strong as it is at this moment. A million men hold 
4,000 miles of far-flung front against the White Guards and Al- 
lied troops and Poles and Finns ringing in the Central Empire. 
Almost daily they are winning new victories, and today the 
Soviet Government holds more territory than ever before. 


According to an Associated Press dispatch that came 
from Paris an English businessman who arrived there 
from Moscow said that typhus has also added to the 
Russian capital's sufferings from hunger and disorder. 
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The Adriatic Imbroglio 


ELIzABETH CHRISTICH 


Serbian Red Cross Worker. 


66 ' N Y HY are the Serbs again discontented? What 
do they want now? They are really very 
restless.” To such remarks have we of late 

been forced to listen. They remind one of the young 

husband who complained that his wife was impossible. 

“From morning till night her cry is money, money, give 

me money!” he said. “ What on earth does she want 

with it all?’ he was asked. “I am sure I don’t know,” 
was the reply, “I have never given her any.” 

Serbian valor has been lauded to the skies. There 
was no stint of praise on the part of her allies for Serbian 
self-sacrifice and loyalty, but when it comes to recogni- 
tion of her just claims there is less enthusiasm. Her 
Catholic kindred demand possession of that for which 
they fought together with Serbia, their own land, their 
own free homesteads, their precious sea-coast, that “ win- 
dow ” denied to Serbia so long, and they are told that it 
must now belong to another great Power, the rival of 
Austria, but never their friend. The Slovenes are de- 
nied a hearing, and the Serbs are styled truculent for 
voicing their complaint. If the Serbs and Slovenes are 
to be blamed, it can be for lack only of perspicacity ‘in 
not forseeing at the beginning of the war that freedom 
for the Slav population on the Adriatic coast would 
simply mean passing from Austrian to Italian rule. Very 
humanly they protest, and appeal in that quarter where 
they believe they have the best chance of a fair hearing. 
They appeal to America, and ask what has become of the 
self-determination principle enunciated by President 
Wilson? But it is said that these Slovene lands were, at 
an earlier period of the war, promised to Italy as part of 
her reward for breaking her alliance with the Central 
Powers and throwing in her lot with the Triple Entente. 
But who was entitled to barter away a people in such 
drastic fashion? The Croats and Slovenes indignantly 
deny the right of any existing Power thus to dispose of 
them. They have had enough of such treatment. Austria 
and Hungary divided between them certain sections of 
the land and bestowed on each other particular ports and 
towns, after hard and complicated bargaining, but the 
Southern Slavs refuse to be treated any longer as 
chattels. They trust in the new era that was to be the 
outcome of the war, they believe in America, and they 
do not contemplate being handed over to Italy after their 
brave struggle to escape from Austrian misgovernment. 
Italy sees that her case is bad. She can only further it 
by brute force. Immediately on the proclamation of the 
armistice she proceeded to rush in her troops to Slovenia 
and Dalmatia, as far as they could go. Although Clause 


III stipulated that the territories evacuated by the 
Austro-Hungarian troops should be occupied by the Al- 
lied forces and those of the United States, Italy alone 
undertook this work. If there is any regard for peaceful 
political organization she was late, and her readiness 
to enter Slav lands should avail her nothing. The 
National Council of Southern Slavs was already formed 
and in activity at Agram. It was recognized as sovereign 
authority by all the Slav provinces of the ex-monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. The revolution had been so perfect, 
the German and Hungarian soldiers had withdrawn with 
such a full realization of what had taken place, that there 
was no longer an Austro-Hungarian army in the land. 
The Southern Slav soldiers who formed part of it had 
at once reformed their regiments, and with cheers for 
Serbia and for the new union of all branches of their 
kin, they had placed themselves at the disposal of the 
aforesaid National Council. The Italian army neverthe- 
less continued to advance, as if on the track of an enemy, 
and using alternately ruse and force managed to seize 
all the ports and the principal inlarid towns. Some com- 
manders declared they came as allies by order of the 
Entente merely to preserve peace. They wore the Croat 
colors and ordered the Croat national hymn to be played. 
No wonder that there were enthusiastic demonstrations of 
joy and amity. News was flashed to the world that the 
Italian troops had been welcomed by the population, and 
it was quite true. They were welcomed as heralds of 
the desired autonomy of Southern Slavs. When the 
mask was dropped trouble began. The National Council 
wished for explanations of Italy’s continued occupation 
and got no satisfactory reply. The people became 
agitated. There were recriminations, hostile encounters 
and bloodshed. Italian propaganda became fierce in pro- 
portion to the resistance offered. The Southern Slav 
colors were everywhere removed and the parish priests 
who refused to hoist the Italian flag on their churches 
were arrested and deported. 

The town of Fiume is an example of the results of 
Italian occupation. It was perfectly calm under the 
Southern Slav authorities, but shortly after the arrival 
of the Italians disorder prevailed, which necessitated the 
landing of Allied troops. The principal cause of the 
people’s anger was the interdiction of any emblem belong- 
ing to an Allied army that had not fought on the Italian 
front. This was manifestly directed against Serbia 
whose cocard and national flag were everywhere to be 
seen together with those of the Croats and Slovenes. 
The commanders likewise attempted to force the priests 
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to preach in Italian, and the schoolmasters to teach in 
Italian, which naturally led to conflict. The priests who 
had withstood Austrian and Magyar terrorism were not 
likely to yield to Italian tyranny. They declared almost 
without exception that they belonged to their Slav peoples 
whom it was impossible to address in a foreign tongue. 
Many of them were cruelly ill-treated and are at this 
moment still in prison. These are indisputable facts. 

And now let us see what is the foundation for Italy’s 
pretensiogs. According to her own official statistics Dal- 
matia numbered before the war 660,000 Slavs and 18,000 
Italians. Granted that these latter were first in com- 
merce and all lucrative professions and trades, this is not 
a reason for annexing a vast mass of people who have 
neither origin, language, or sympathy in common with 
Italy. Italian settlers, Italian merchants and bankers had 
a fair field on the seacoast of the Slovenes, a poor, agri- 
cultural folk so exploited by their Austro-German over- 
lords that they could not compete with these alien 
capitalists. Nobody seeks to deny that business here is 
in Italian hands. Granted also that the Slav inhabitants 
of these regions owe much to Italian culture—which they 
likewise do not seek to deny—there is no country of the 
civilized West that is not greatly indebted to Italian art, 
literature and music. Surely one may acknowledge all 
these benefits without being committed thereby to the im- 
perialism of the modern Italian Government? Latin 
culture, emanating from Christian Rome belongs by right 
to every Christian natfon in the world, 

A very lame excuse for treating the Southern Slavs as 
enemies is that they bore arms in the ranks of the Central 
Powers during the late war. The same can be said of 
the Poles, of the Czecho-Slovaks, and of the Alsatians, 
forced by Germany and Austria to take up arms. Nay, 
it can be said also of the Italians themselves who were 
subject to Austria. An officer of the Austrian general 
staff, stationed in Belgrade during the occupation, told 
me that the Italian regiments in the Austrian army 
fought with fury against their brothers whom they called 
the “ devil’s hirelings,” “ jailers of the Pope” and “ re- 
ligious traitors.” Nothing of all this is remembered now. 
Italians are united once for all under their national flag 
and only the Southern Slavs are criminal for not facing 
death rather than march against Italy! The Slovenes 
sought to avoid conscription. Their leaders, mostly be- 
longing to the clergy, suffered imprisonment at the hands 
of the Austro-Hungarian authorities for proclaiming the 
people’s reluctance to take up arms against Serbia and 
her Allies. There were rebellions, and frequent mutiny 
among the Southern Slav troops, followed by ruthless, 
summary executions. Shall all this suffering be in vain? 
Is there nothing in reserve for this admirable little folk 
but a change of masters? 

The finest sea-faring body of men in the world are the 
Catholic Serbs of Dalmatia. Their intrepidity as sailors 
is on a par with their morality, frugality, and deep 


religious sense. For the sake of a few isolated Italian 
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settlements on the coast Italy now proposes to annex this 
ultra-Slav population and apply to it her antipathetic 
legislative system. Dalmatia protests and calls aloud to 
sister Serbia, but the voice of the newly-formed Jugoslav 
State is stifled by the mighty press of Italy. Thirty-five 
Dalmatian municipalities have declared their adherence 
to Jugoslavia. Some in Istria have gone further and 
attempted forcibly to expel the Italian intruders; the 
parish priests, almost without exception, have openly de- 
nounced Italian pretensions—but what does all this avail 
if the Conference in Paris, without even a form of 
plebiscite, signs away these Slav lands, bestowing them 
on Italy as the price of adhesion to the Entente? How 
insatiable is Italy’s territorial greed can be seen by her 
latest demand, which is for the port of Fiumé, after the 
port of Triest, lest, forsooth, Fiumé compete with Triest 
and, in Jugoslav hands, dispute with it the commerce of 
the Adriatic. According to this, Italy should claim the 
ports next to Fiumé also, lest the future of Fiumé be 
endangered, and so on ad infinitum. Her claim to 
Fiumé is based on an excess of 2,000 in the Italian popu- 
lation over the Slav. It is obtained by arbitrarily divid- 
ing the city and naming the port with its dependent, more 
affluent quarters, “the City of Fiumé,’ while excluding 
the extensive suburb of Susak, hitherto considered an 
integral part of Fiumé. Susak is wholly Slav, and Italy 
would fain draw a boundary line, leaving it magnani- 
mously to Jugoslavia because it is poor and as yet unde- 
veloped. Signor Orlando declares that Italy must get the 
boundaries assigned to her by nature; but will any im- 
partial mind agree with him that nature gives Italy the 
east as well as the west side of the Adriatic? Has 
nature no regard for 12,000,000 Slavs gravitating toward 
the sea? Must the densely populated hinterland of Istria 
and Dalmatia be ignored because of Italian groups dotted 
at intervals on the coast? 

Italy’s attitude brings home to us the ineradicable fail- 
ings inherent to mankind which make the realization of 
our beautiful theories of universal peace so difficult to 
attain. It is barely three months since Italian statesmen 
discovered that the Slav coasts hitherto held by Austria- 
Hungary should altogether revert to themselves. Fiumé 
was not asked by Italy or promised by France and Eng- 
land in the secret treaty of 1915. And still the cry goes: 
What does Serbia want? Why are the Serbs so rapacious ? 
Why won't they let Italy have Fiumé? 

She wants that window on the world which only a 
proper outlet on the sea can give her, an outlet to which 
territorial continuity of race, speech, national sentiment, 
and Christian belief infallibly lead her. Slovenia, voiced 
by her Episcopate and clergy, has once for all joined 
Serbia and eagerly offers her the desired ports, of which, 
however, she is in danger of being despoiled because they 
are coveted by a Power whose ports are countless and 
whose frontier is almost one continued seaboard. Justice 
demands that Serbia have Fiumé as a window on the 
world and an outlet to the sea. 
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The Fruits of Victory 


M. B. DowNING 


brought victory to the armies arrayed against the 

Teutonic Powers, be deprived of its fruits? ‘Those 
who preface every sentence, written or oral, with “1 am 
beginning to fear” have richness and variety for their 
pessimism, particularly when attention is focussed on the 
cluttering obstacles placed on the broad avenue which 
leads to higher things. But paradoxically when we be- 
gin to fear, we seek precautionary measures. There are 
revealing signs that the friends of religion are keenly 
anxious about developments in certain countries, France 
for one, Mexico for another, and those other regions, too, 
classed together as the East, the former dominions of 
the Turkish crown. 

Those who were witness of the welcome which New 
York gave her returning soldiers, a few weeks ago, that 
sovereign honor greater than which the country cannot 
give, may have noted among the splendid legends borne 
on transparencies, several which proclaimed in ringing 
truth, ‘““ We fought the war for God.” To understand 
this solemn assurance from a conquering army, it is 
necessary to turn backward, two years, just when the 
nation was taking its first trembling steps in preparing 
for the conflict. The French mission had arrived in 
Washington to ask for the supreme gift of men, since 
France had sent forth her last great corps and they were 
too few to stem the tide. Viviani and the genial lovable 
hero of the first Marne, Marshal Joffre, toured the 
country and everywhere were received with wild enthus- 
iasm and generous promises of aid, all made good as the 
months went by. All their comings and goings were 
minutely set forth for the American public in order to 
keep alive the American desire to aid her old ally, France, 
and to fight the battle of civilization as well. But there 
was one speech of M. Viviani which was not so blatantly 
reported, indeed it was most carefully suppressed though 
several thousand people were aware of it and many thou- 
sands of soldiers heard of it after they had arrived in 
France. Mr. Medill McCormick, at present a member 
of the United States Senate and son of Robert McCor- 
mick, sometime Ambassador to France, gave a féte for 
the French mission during the progress of which the 
former Premier of the French Republic was asked to 
address the guests. M. Viviani was moved to reminis- 
cence and his vein of satire led to the masterful way in 
which France had driven God from the State, how after 
a tremendous struggle, she had driven God from the 
schools and “ Now,” he concluded impressively, “ we 
shall drive God from the churches.” 

Being a diplomat, M. Viviani was aware that the 
American is a Christian nation, that it has so written 
itself in its fundamental laws and in its charter and on 


S vroie religion alone, of all the forces which 


its coinage where may be found “ In God we trust.” It 
is true that some preposterous performances have been 
credited to religion, Alexander Campbell, Alexander 
Dowie, Mary Baker Eddy. Those who heard the French 
Atheist were principally public men, and no one holding 
office under this Government could utter such.sentiments 
and retain his hold on his constituency. To their credit, 
it can be recorded many protested to Mr. McCormick 
that they considered such expressions blasphemous, and 
they declined to remain and be presented to the repre- 
sentative of Gallic civilization and progress. ‘Those who 
heard the utterance and many others who heard of it, 
were always silenced in their objections by the assurance 
that Viviani, a well-known Freethinker, did not present 
a typical side of France and, as the war went on, the 
American public was assured from a variety of sources, 
that France had sorrowfully renounced her errors and 
that religion would again be respected and protected. 

Those who watch the snail-like progress at the Peace 
Conference see no sign of this. They tell that Foch and 
his pious soldiery and the God-fearing soldiery of every 
land, described in the lettersgand official reports of every 
kind of chaplain, are deemed worthy instruments to wage 
successful war, but that peace must be confided to the 
thinkers, the economists, in brief to the scoffer and the 
infidel, like Viviani. 

From British sources comes the wail that France, ever 
thrifty and far-seeing, is gambling on the prestige of 
Foch to make the peace terms so cruel and exacting that 
the Germans cannot pay, and thus other nations will be 
deprived of their share of the reparation, In the re- 
stored provinces which the Allied armies have presented 
to France, is the ambition of Viviani to be realized? Is it 


to be realized in that ancient domain of the Church, the 


cities of Jerusalem, Damascus, and Aleppo which France 
is claiming by her old title of defender of the East? Are 
the followers of religion to be removed from the perse- 
cution of the Turk to fall under the power of the athe- 
istic Government of France? A large proportion of sol- 
diers have answered in their transparencies, “ We fought 
the war for God.” Despite this, however, in many cir- 
cles there is an awakened alarm, lest the fruits of this 
victory be wrested from those whose efforts were put 
forth that God might be restored to the French State, 
also to the schools and the churches. 

It seems monstrous that some organized effort is not 
yet apparent in Catholic communities, French and Ameri- 
can, to save religion. It must be said for the body of 
Protestant missions with its grand sachem in Boston, 
that an alert eye indeed is put to see that Viviani’s pro- 
gram does not touch Protestant missions in the East. 
Indeed, if Catholics are awaking to their unique oppor- 
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tunity to aid the persecuted of their religion in France, 
in Mexico and in many other parts of the world where 
the steel glove is safely covered with velvet, the union of 
diplomacy and religious interests as typified in the con- 
duct of its Bulgarian and Turkish Protestant missions by 
the Boston Board, may be soulfully offered as worthy of 
imitation. 

The most luminous explanations of the reasons which 
intervened to prevent the United States from declaring 
war on Germany’s allies, Bulgaria and the Turkish Em- 
pire, come from a British source, Sir Edwin Pears, in 
the Contemporary Review for November, 1918. It may be 
bracketed in here, that had an American journal pub- 
lished that naive paper, the laws of espionage would have 
reached out to silence the organ during the course of the 
war at least, if not forever. Sir Edwin Pears says 
simply, and as though the entire world shared his amaz- 
ing knowledge, that the Boston Board of Missions with 
its superb equipment in Robert College, Constantinople, 
had brought such pressure to bear on Washington, had 
made so plain that only by permitting these missions to 
continue undisturbed—an impossibility if a state of war 
existed—could Bulgaria ever “ find herself” and realize 
her true position among the Balkans. Sir Edwin opines 
that since the President, the Vice-President and the 
Secretary of State were all concerned in the success of 
these missions, neutrality was accomplished, though the 
world stood amazed at the spectacle and some of the 
Allies were restive and apprehensive. The article goes 
at length. into the men and women who reared so strong 
a bulwark in Robert College, that even in a war so ter- 
rible and unrelenting as that waged in Europe, the hand 
of religion could overreach that of diplomacy and even 
the mailed fist. Imagine the outcry were some author 
to write of Catholic interests in Mexico and attempt such 
a flagrant usurpation of the privileges of the entire nation 
by a small group. Yet, it is logical to use the same 
weapons. It is readily imagined that neither President 
Wilson nor his party were overgrateful to the British 
essayist, and that if they had known of the paper in time 
they would have suppressed it. Bulgarian neutrality was 
a burning issue in Washington, and the spectacle of the 
friendliness of the Minister from Ferdinand’s country, a 
former professor in Robert College, with the Lansings 
caused a most painful impression to the Allied nations 


Schoolmaster and Saint { 


Joun C. Revmite, S.J. 


T. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE, father of 

modern pedagogy, schoolmaster, social worker, 
friend of the poor, priest, founder of a great Religious 
Congregation, and Saint, died on the seventh of April two 
hundred years ago. He is a benefactor of humanity and 
one of the purest glories of his country and of the Catho- 
lic Church. 
































cognizant of it. But Mr. Lansing, premier of the Wilson 
Cabinet, is frankly Calvinistic, as are the Fosters,the fam- 
ily into which he married. Witness his first public state- 
ment after the signing of the armistice, not addressed to 
the general public or any official body, but to the faculty 
and students of the Presbyterian Seminary, in Auburn, 
New York, celebrating its diamond jubilee. Again it is 
from British journals that the most luminous interpreta- 
tion of this incident reaches the world. Mr. Lansing, 
according to the Westminster Gazette, would try and 
condemn Germany by the terms of the Westminster Con- 
fession and would have a peace such as Calvin could en- 
dorse, a peace with some mercy, but with justice playing 
the stellar role, and full recognition of the stern God 
who punishes all sin. 

Now that Sir Edwin Pears has so adroitly pointed out 
the way, it should not be too great a task for all religions 
to step up beside the diplomatist, the law-maker and the 
present readjuster of national boundaries. M. Viviani, 
though of a race presumably the most courtly and ac- 
complished in social graces, has taught Americans that 
when politics are at stake, delicacy of feeling or tactful 
regard for national prejudices are cobwebs to be swept 
away. There are mediums for the diffusion of sentiment 
in France, and a lengthy roll of citizens repudiating the 
sentiments he uttered in Washington and asking his elim- 
ination from the peace proceedings and from future in- 
fluence in shaping French policy, could not be taken 
amiss. The gentle art of minding one’s own business is 
not applicable in any phase of national development 
which infringes on the free exercise of religion. If influ- 
ence were so powerful a lever for the Protestant Mission 
Board of Boston, why can it not be used for Alsace- 
Lorraine and the ancient churches of the East, where the 
streets have been trod by the Redeemer and by those 
whom He sent forth to teach all nations? The League of 
Nations is not the impeccable document its advocates 
portray it, if it does not challenge M. Viviani and put 
on recerd, that the war was fought to bring the world 
back to God. As a virile Catholic writer once expressed 
it, “ The world may think it can get along without God, 
but-it cannot. The universe-finity under God is like the 
chord of the dominant seventh, always leading forward, 
always inviting onward, the chord of progress. God is 
the tonic triad, the chord of repose.” 





The Age of Louis XIV. has been considered one of 
the vital periods of the world’s history. It was by no 
means flawless and it left behind it the seeds of future 
revolution and disaster. But it had elements of substan- 
tial greatness. Its accomplishments in war, politics, art 
and literature form a valid title to the homage of pos- 
teritv. An age that could boast of captains like Turenne 


























and Condé, the tale of whose victories often came to 
young La Salle’s ears; statesmen like Colbert ; poets like 
Racine, Moliére and La Fontaine; orators like Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue; artists like Nanteuil, Mansard and Le- 
suer, may well take rank with those master periods in 
which civilization reaches the loftiest crests of human 
progress and endeavor. 

In the enumeration of the glories of the Age of Louis 
XIV, it has often been forgotten that, in spite of the vices 
of a corrupt court and of the bad example of a pleasure- 
loving king, in spite of the social and economic evils 
brought on by constant and unnecessary wars, the heart 
and the civilization of France were profoundly Catholic. 
Nowhere does this appear more clearly than in the ex- 
traordinarily high level of piety, religious and social ef- 
ficiency then reached by the French clergy, both secular 
and religious. Before the Age of Louis had reached its 
highest peak of accomplishment, France had been witness 
of the virtues of St. Francis de Sales and of that “ Mon- 
sieur Vincent,” one of the men whom both the world and 
God have most loved, the incomparable Vincent de Paul. 
After these had come the saintly Pierre de Beérulle of 
the Oratory, Bourdoise, the reformer of the parochial 
clergy; Blessed John Eudes, the restorer of seminary 
life; the Abbe de Rance ; Jean-Jacques Olier, the molder 
by his own personal efforts and those of his sons of St. 
Sulpice of a long line of zealous and learned priests, 
in the Old World as in the New. 

All this forms but a small part of the true glories of 
Catholic France during the Age of Louis. The conquests 
of the Great King have been forgotten. The little school- 
house planned on the lines drawn by John Baptist de la 
Salle and his sons still opens its doors to the poor children 
of France and of the countless other lands where his 
Brothers of the Institute of the Christian Schools, in- 
spired by the sanctity, the eminently rational pedagogy 
and the heroism of their Founder, are teaching thou- 
sands. 

While statesmen were trying by the creation of a navy 
to found a colonial empire beyond the seas, and by a 
shrewd but rather tortuous policy to make France the 
leading factor in the concert of European nations, wiser 
men had seen that it was far more necessary to recon- 
struct France from within. Fénelon, Vauban, La Bru- 
yere had warned the king and the Government that the 
lot of the people was deplorable and that some of the 
wounds from which they were bleeding were well-nigh in- 
curable. Economically and industrially, especially tow- 
ards the last years of the reign of Louis, the country was 
on the brink of ruin. This industrial and social depres- 
sion was accompanied by an intellectual and moral deg- 
radation almost as great. 

True to her mission of educating the masses, the 
Church had made heroic efforts to remedy the evil. Be- 
fore La Salle’s time some of the most eminent prelates 
and priests in France had worked at the problem. Bishop 
de Nesmond of Bayeux, César de Bus, Charles Démia, 
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Nicholas Barre had toiled with admirable zeal in the 
cause of primary education, which all felt was one of the 
most efficient means of national reorganization. Their 
efforts were crowned with no little success. But the 
field they covered was limited. John Baptist de la Salle 
followed the footsteps of these masters, absorbed their 
principles, worked upon their ideals and perfected their 
system. He co-ordinated the best elements found in their 
work, and while borrowing, as great men do, from the 
treasures of the past, added his own original views to 
the heritage he had received. 

Born in Reims in 1651 of one of those families long 
honored in the magistracy and at the bar, young La Salle 
had given from his earliest years unmistakable signs of 
his future vocation. The poor, the outcast, the suffer- 
ing had a strange fascination for him. [Even before his 


- ordination to the priesthood in 1678 he had shown re- 


markable gifts as a social worker and teacher. The 
schoolroom, the homes of the poor showed him in their 
true light the needs, the shortcomings, but also the splen- 
did qualities of the humble toilers, who in the midst of 
their work so often keep the highest ideals of honor and 
of virtue. He resolved to work for them. Resigning a 
rich canonry in the Cathedral of Reims, he gathered 
around him a band of generous workers inspired with 
the same enthusiasm and love of the poor. They are 
the first members of that splendid body of educators 
whom the world has so long known, and generous hearts 
love wherever they are found, the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. When their holy founder died in 17109, 
the Brothers numbered 274, their houses 27, and their 
pupils almost 10,000. When in 1874 the Superior Gen- 
eral, Brother Philippe, died, the Institute numbered over 
10,000 Brothers and the number of their pupils had in- 
creased to 350,000. Their houses are scattered all over 
the world from Paris to New York and Quito, as far as 
the Punjab and Deccan, in Singapore and Rangoon. 

Societies like physical bodies move in virtue of the 
principles that set them in motion. The Brothers of the 
Christian Schools still move under the impulse of the 
Saint to whom they owe their origin. Like him they are 
a mighty social force; a factor of the highest value in the 
religious and educational world. Few bodies of re- 
ligious have come into such close contact with the people 
as the sons of La Salle. Few know the heart of the 
toiler and his children as they do. Few have been as 
practical in their educational system. They could not 
well go astray, for they had before them the admirable 
counsel of the wise and holy priest of Reims. 

John Baptist de la Salle was not only one of the great- 
est Saints of the seventeenth century, recalling by his 
gentleness the sweetness of Francis de Sales, by his for- 
titude and trust in God the flaming ardor of St. Teresa, 
by his executive ability, Ignatius, by his humility, the 
Saint of Assisi, he was one of the most far-seeing men 
of his age. As an educator he was like Fénelon, far 
ahead of his day. He brought into the field of primary 
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education elements which gave it an impulse under which 
it is still forging ahead. His concept of a body of re- 
ligious men, not priests, wholly devoted to the education 
of the poor, was as bold as it was practical. Of him, 
Brother Azarias, one of his distinguished sons, says: 


He is the benefactor of the modern schoolmaster. He it was 
that raised primary teaching out of the ruts of never-ending 
routine, carried on in the midst of time-honored noise and 
confusion, and, in giving it principles and a method, made it a 
science. He hedged in the dignity of the schoolmaster. He 
was the first to assert the exclusive right of the master to 
devote his whole time to his school work (“‘ Essays Educational,” 
p. 238.) 


This great master of pedagogy crystallized into its 
final form that famous “ simultaneous method ” already 
used in some shape in the Jesuit schools and in the classes 
taught by St. Peter Fourier, Charles Démia and Bishop 
de Nesmond. In virtue of that method pupils are graded 
according to their capacity and their acquired knowledge, 
gathered in accordance with that standard into one class, 
given the same text-books, all taught at one and the same 
time the same lesson by the same master. The simulta- 
neous method eliminated an enormous amount of waste 
and was a notable gain in efficiency. The method ap- 
pears very simple to us today because it is now uni- 
versally used and we have been brought up under it. 
But as Brother Azarias tells us, it was a novelty in the 
days of La Salle, when a Brothers’ school was looked 
upon with admiration, and strangers were shown it as a 
curiosity. The Saint was an innovator also in other 
ways. He eliminated Latin from the primary school and 
insisted upon the vernacular. He thought it waste of 
time to teach reading from texts the children did not 
understand, and saw that if a taste of reading could be 
given to the pupil an instrument would be put into his 
hand of incalculable pedagogical and cultural value. 
Thirteen years before Francke organized his teachers’ 
class at Halle and fifty years before Hecker founded the 
first Prussian normal school at Stettin, La Salle had 
founded the first normal school at Reims. The Normal 
School of the Saint at Reims marks an epoch in the his- 
tory of education. Henceforth the world understood 
that the vocation of the teacher was one of the noblest 
and the most difficult, and that only trained men, initiated 
into the secrets of the art, should undertake it. If the 
teacher today enjoys any honor or esteem in the world, 
he owes it, in great part, to the founder of the Institute 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

St. John Baptist de la Salle has left a deeply marked 
impress upon the history of France, of civilization, and 
of the Church. His spirit still resides with his sons. For 
the people at large they are known by the familiar but 
affectionate title, “the Brothers.” They stand for thor- 
oughness, for sound and practical knowledge and meth- 
ods, for efficiency. The text-books they write on gram- 
mar or arithmetic or algebra or literature are so clear, so 
methodical, so practical that even unsigned they might be 


































picked out from any bookshelf and recognized by these 
unmistakable characteristics. Popular education owes 
these sturdy and self-effacing workers a debt of gratitude 
which it can never pay. 

The Church has ever had in them devoted and loyal 
sons. If they are eminent educators in the true Catholic 
sense it is because they have been always inspired by the 
ideals of their father. In days of stress, as in the French 
Revolution, when their Secretary-General, Brother Salo- 
mon, was slain for the Faith at the Carmes, Brother 
Moniteur guillotined at Rennes, Brother Raphael put to 
death at Uzés, and their Superior-General, Brother 
Agatho, imprisoned for eighteen months because, like his 
sons, he would not betray the Faith of John Baptist de la 
Salle; in days of gloom as in the Franco-Prussian war 
when the faith and the patriotism of Brother Philippe 
inspired all Paris; in the Great War when more than 400 
Brothers died for France; in the quieter times when 
Brother Azarias and Brother Potamian in the United 
States carried on the aoble traditions of the past, the 
influence of their father, inspires them and their work. 
It radiates, too, far beyond the immediate circle of his 
own family. Everyone engaged in the task of teaching, 
no matter what be the sphere of his labor, will be con- 
vinced on reading the life, the labors and ideals of the 
founder of the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools of the dignity of his calling. He will find in the 
La Salle’s life and in his golden book, the “ Conduite des 
Ecoles,” the practical methods which he must follow in 
order to train the mind of the child to science and learn- 
ing and his heart to virtue and piety. And such is 
education. 


se . - 
Soldiering in Germany 
CHAPLAIN JAMES CAREY 

M ARCHING with a soldier’s pack on your back is not the 

best way to enjoy the scenery of the Moselle Valley. The 
hills are many, and steep, and long, and the pack grows heavier 
at every step; and, thus accoutered, one is in no mood to admire 
even the beautiful scenery that is lavish along the historic val- 
ley. Some of the soldiers of other divisions told us of their 
regrets at their lack of ease and leisure in passing through this 
lovely land. But as one of them remarked, it was no “ Cook’s 
Tour.” If I had my choice I would make the trip from Treves 
to Coblenz in a canoe, but in the army there is but little choice. 
Our regiment received the orders, a most welcome one, to pro- 
ceed to Coblenz by train. But as it was a troop train one had 
time to see and admire the panorama. 

After we left the plains of Treves, the valley narrowed, and 
we entered a succession of defiles between mountains or high 
hills, or passed under them through tunnels. The Moselle val- 
ley is a region of vinelands, and it would seem, from a superfi- 
cial view from the train, that nothing else is cultivated here. 
The vine-clad mountain sides, with series of retaining walls, 
like giant stairways built up their steep slopes, or here 
and there some outstanding conical-shaped hill, with these re- 
taining walls built to the very summit, giving them the appear- 
ance of mammoth beehives, made our soldiers shout for joy like 
little children, and cry in their newly acquired vocabulary, Wun- 
derbar! Every soldier in this man’s army has enriched his lin- 
guistic treasury with certain nuggets such as kaput and feel in 















































































German; beaucoup and tout sweet, etc., in French, and he now 
disdains to use the equivalent in English, The army when it 
invades America will see to it that these imported words and 
phrases take root and flourish in the American soil. 

But if the scenery excited admiration, the toil of the people, 
especially of the boys, from twelve to fifteen years of age, ex- 
cited wonder if not pity. Here and there a turn in the road 
would reveal to us some beautiful loop-like winding of the river, 
or bring us under the sheer precipitous wall of a mountain side, 
or set out before our view some quaint old village, with its 
quaintly built houses, all huddled together on the bank of the 
river, as if in danger of tumbling into the water. Some of these 
towns still retain the strong towers and walls of other days sug- 
gestive of feudal times. 

It was the castles that made the men shout with wonder and 
delight. High on some eminence, always dominating the sur- 
rounding hills, valley below, these castles, most of them now 
in ruins, which these boys heretofore had seen only in their 
dreams or on the resplendent drop-curtains of their respective 
village theaters, were now picturesque realities. I know not 
what it is in ruined castles that causes their charm. Perhaps it 
is the human element about them, that speaks of romance, but 
to these young citizens of the young democracy of the western 
world, passing down one of the highways of antiquity, they were 
a source of keen delight. In the memories of the soldiers will 
remain beautiful pictures, about which they will discourse, in re- 
counting their tales of wonder of the old world. What dis- 
tances here meet? These old ruined castles are milestones of 
the long, slow, laborious march of civilization, taking us back 
to the days when the marauding tribes of barbarians were suc- 
ceeded by the barons or lords of feudalism, a short step, but 
withal, a step, and a necessary one in the slow progress of man 
in building up the modern States of Europe. And the old-young 
Church was here then, as she is now, trying to tame and civilize 
the barbarian tribes, softening slavery into serfdom, in the proc- 
ess producing chivalry, finally leading up to liberty. 

All along our route there was manifested what to the folk 
at home may seem incredible, and a subject, too, of bitter discus- 
sion. I refer to the friendliness between the American troops 
and the German civilian population. At different places on the 
way, our men were cheered, and greeted with welcome by the 
Germans, men, women and children. Was this sincere? Well 
the soldiers believed it was, and reciprocated. Indeed I have 
seen troop trains passing in certain parts of the U. S. A. evok- 
ing less enthusiasm than that manifested by our enemy. The 
Germans were beaten by our boys,-and our boys had just come 
from the scenes of German desolation and destruction. How 
explain it? It is difficult to explain. Of course some answer: 
German guile, trickery and propaganda, but our boys do not 
accept the explanation. I think perhaps both parties find each 
other better than was anticipated. In the first place our troops 
came in here as America would expect them to come, not as 
marauders, not with the pomp and arrogance of barbaric con- 
querors, not with slaves chained to their chariots, or if you wish, 
to their “ flivvers,” not riding down people, or with flourish of 
guns, striking terror, but just going about their business in 
American fashion, with something to do, and doing it; some des- 
tination to reach, and reaching it. So entered the first American 
troops on German soil, and into all the towns and cities on their 
route. 

Thus went the first American troops to Coblenz, which was 
to be the headquarters of the American Army of Occupation, a 
lone battalion marching in on a wet morning without heralds, 
or fanfare, or trumpets, but just tramping in as they had marched 
over so many, many miles of quiet roads, finding the billets 
assigned to them, and taking up their dwelling there. So the 
first American troops crossed the Rhine. They were not uncon- 
scious of the momentousness of their act, of the history they 
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were making in coming into possession and control of this 
river that had been an object of strife between tribes and States 
adown the ages. I was not with the first American troops that 
crossed the Rhine, and I do not know if they sang as they 
crossed the old bridge of boats from shore to shore, but it is 
safe to say that they did sing; nor would they need any prompt- 
ing to do so. There are times when these soldiers cannot help 
singing, and you could wager that the song would be no his- 
toric one, but some ditty that would strike the fancy of any one 
in the crowd such as, “ We Don’t Want the Bacon,” or “ Tip- 
perary” or, mayhap, “ Way Back Home in Indiana.” So the 
different units spread over the different parts of the area they 
were to occupy, and took up their abode in German families 
where they were treated, not with surliness, but with every 
manifestation of friendliness, and readiness to be of service to 
them. The friendliest enemy an invader ever encountered. 
Then there were the children again. Acting? Well, just as you 
know children do act, but unconsciously overcoming the suspi- 
cisions of the soldiers. 

Our men implicitly, or explicitly, distinguished between the 
German people and the German military machine, whose synonym 
is Prussianism, and in this they were following the eminent 
example of their President. Moreover, here in the Rhineland 
Prussianism is less welcome than in any other part of Germany. 
The people are nearly all Catholics, and as Catholics they have 
felt the iron hand of Prussia in the persecution of the Church. 
They are Germans, and in fact claim to be more truly German 
than the Prussians, but before the war and since the armistice, 
they have ever entertained the aspiration to be delivered from 
Prussian domination, and already the voice of the people has 
spoken for a republic, made up of the Rhineland and Westphalia. 
The people here repudiate the atrocities of the German soldiers. 
They refuse to believe them. Our men talking with the people 
cannot get them to admit them. Their answer is a familiar one, 
propaganda. I found only one priest who would admit that 
these atrocities were practised. He said that with shame he 
had to confess that some Saxon divisions in the beginning of 
the war were worse than barbarous. Our soldiers may be too 
unsuspecting, they may be wrong in finding the Germans not 
unlikable. Perhaps they should be sterner and more unrelent- 
ing with the enemy, but these are your own boys from your own 
homes, and you know it is not in them to wreak their vengeance 
on women and children, or be irresponsive to what they believe to 
be a bit of motherly kindness. There are other contributing 
causes of which we may not here speak, but the American soldier 
in Germany has rubbed his eyes to see if he is awake, has told 
himself and told his “ bunkie” that some change has come over 
him. 

Of course this friendliness is not unknown to the military 
authorities. In fact it has become a matter of international 
concern, and M. Clemenceau has made it the subject of a dis- 
course. Our military authorities from the beginning issued 
strict laws against fraternizing with the enemy, but the friendli- 
ness exists as a fact. It is an astonishing fact that the 
American soldier, who came over with a strong man’s hatred 
against German militarism, and an undying determination to 
crush it, and in doing so left his many comrades back there in 
thickly populated cemeteries on the hills of France, is now 
friendly with the German people. It may be a dangerous 
friendship. It may be the result of German trickery and propa- 
ganda as is asserted, but it is a fact, the outstanding fact of 
the American Army of Occupation. 

Over here the American soldier thinks that the war is over, 
and he has forgotten about it. He is now on a sight-seeing 
trip which offers much to interest him.. But as much as is 
offered there is one sight he would give the world to see just 
now: home. In lieu of this the vine-clad hills and the castle- 
topped mountains of the Moselle and the Rhine have taken his 
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fancy. At one place on our way, Cochem, with antiquity and 
modernity entwined, we got a view of a castle not in ruins, but, 
It was truly an imposing pile, breathing 
vastness, might, majesty. We were told that it was an ancient 
imperial castle, restored according to original designs, and occu- 
pied by some German captain of industry. Nightfall brought 
us into a railway yard with lights of a large city near by: it 
was Coblenz, our destination. Detraining was accomplished in 
the orderly and soldierly fashion of the army, and after our life 
of luxury, we had a little bit of soldier life again. Instead of 
feather beds, in a clean house, we found planks in a railway 
warehouse. Most regiments in the march to the Rhine came all 
the way on foot, about 200 miles, in parallel lines crossing the 
western border of Germany, and streaming into the land like 
flowing rivers of men, a quarter of a million in all, eddying in 
every town and city in the American area of occupation. Morn- 
ing found us at Coblenz at the confluence of the Moselle and 
the Rhine, whence the city gets its name (Confluentes) with 
Ehrenbreitstein towering above us, dominating the two valleys. 

The multiplicity of military barracks and forts that confronted 
us recalled the saving of I know not whom, “ Germany is not a 
nation, but an army.” The forts are antiquities, but the barracks 
efficiencies. Coblenz is both old and new, the modern city, 
with its wide streets, up-to-date dwellings and stores, being much 
like an American city. Here again there are no ravages of 
war to disfigure the city, business as usual, stylishly dressed 
people on the streets, theaters open, stores filled with people. 
The soldiers were not long on leave before they were flooding 
the stores, buying souvenirs to be sent to the U. S. A. The old 
adage is changed today to “A soldier and his money is soon 
parted.” This lavish spending of money on the part of the 
“ doughboy ” soon exploded one particular notion with which the 
German people were indoctrinated. It seems that when America 
entered the war the people were taught that Americans were 
money-worshipers; they came into the war for gold. The people 
had to be given some explanation; this was supposed to be a 
strong one. But never again will this go down with the thrifty 
German who sees with wonder and glee the American soldier 
toss off packs of the German paper money, which he calls “ soap 
wrappers ” and, indeed, seems to value as only such. Incidently, 
the lavish American soldier is tiding the hungry Germans of these 
parts over some lean days. 

In this region, as in the other parts of Germany touched on our 
march, there was never any danger of starvation. Young and 
old seem to be robust and healthy.. War’s toll of young men is 
not strikingly manifest. Nor does one meet as many wounded 
as our men had anticipated. German soldiers in uniform there 
are a-plenty; seemingly going to and from their work, or en- 
gaged in work. Perhaps their inability to purchase civilian 
clothes at the present high cost with their present lean purse, 
accounts for the retention of the uniform. There seems to be 
plenty of work for the returned soldiers and no sign of idleness. 
The German soldiers show no signs of hostility to our men, 
they seem to have learned to respect them in the late little en- 
counter. They are always quick to salute American officers in 
the precise, rigid German manner of salute, and nothing but their 
soldiers’ uniform distinguishes them from the civilian population 
in the attitude toward our soldiers which here, as in other parts 
of the Rhineland, is one of friendliness. They do not consort 
with our soldiers as much as do their mothers and sisters, and 
the reason is obvious. 

Opposite and above the city of Coblenz looms the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein. It is a long, high ridge of rock like some 
mighty monster rising out of the Rhine. It seems less a fort 
than a multiplicity of forts, for on its crest and brow and sides, 
are many and mighty forts, towers, and barracks. It is said that 


it seems, now inhabited. 


there is accommodation in these barracks for 100,000 soldiers. 
But in modern warfare as a fortress it is obsolete, a relic. The 
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stone buildings strewn over it are yellow with age, and against 
the verdure of the hill gleams golden in the morning sunlight. 
No life, no activity appears there to disturb the scene. Though 
a thing of war it presents a scene of peace, beautiful, obsolete, 
more beautiful because obsolete. What a charming picture if 
all the armament of the world were obsolete. Is it only a 
golden dream ? 


The Brazen Serpent 


By Austin O’MAttey, M.D. 


O N the low hills at the middle of the western wall of Jerusa- 
lem, beteween the Damascus Gate and the Tower of 
Psephinus, stood three laden gibbets, and the night was falling. 
Brown storm-wrack rolled toward the south, and a cold wind 
was hissing along the trampled weeds. The thieves hanging on 
the outer crosses were alive and moaning. At intervals they 
would shriek with pain, and then grow silent for a while. The 
cross to the left was tilted forward as if it were about to fall 
after the jolting of the earthquake during the afternoon. A 
centurion paced uneasily near the middle cross, his men had all 
long before fled in panic. 

The Man on the middle cross, facing the west, was dead, 
and the body was already rigid. The hands were clenched over 
the spikes, and the few spots of sound skin down the breast 
were evenly red. The sides and back of the body were chopped 
by whiplashes, and caked with mud. The bowed head was 
matted with a cap of braided thorns, and the hair and reddish 
beard were torn out in wide raw spaces. Three turns of a 
half-inch rope bound the body by the waist to the cross. The 
rope was pulled so taut it lay hidden in the muscles of the 
bellywall. Chill rain squalls whipped along the hills, and washed 
the body till the mud about the foot of the cross was brownish 
red. 

A squad of soldiers came up the hill and relieved the cen- 
turion. One of the soldiers went to the thief on the cross to 
the left of the body of the Man of God and pushed up the 
criminal’s face with the butt of a lance. The man on the cross 
opened his bloodshot eyes. The soldier beckoned to an execu- 
tioner who was carrying a long-handled beetle. The executioner 
came over and with two savage blows broke the thighs of the 
thief. The man on the cross screamed once, pulled himself 
upward in a convulsion, and died. The thief on the right 
shrieked at the sound, and the beetleman ran over, smashed 
his thighs, too, and killed him. 

The figure on the middle cross was still in the gray light 
and the hissing rain. The soldier with the lance went under the 
cross, and peered under his helmet with a hand held up to ward 
off the rain. He was surprised that the man on the cross was 
already dead. He stared a moment, then he suddenly struck 
the head of his lance into the heart of the corpse. He jerked 
it out with a twist, and a small gush of serum followed the 
bronze spearhead. The soldier thrust the point of the lance 
into the wet soil to cleanse it. The rain washed the oozing 
from the new wound down into the waist cloth. 

A few minutes later Joseph of Arimathea came up the hill 
on a bay horse, and three mounted servants followed him. When 
his horse drew near the crucified it sniffed the blood, and it 
began to plunge and whirl backward toward the city. Joseph 
dismounted, went up to the decurion in command of the squad, 
and showed him a strip of papyrus with Pilate’s seal on it, 
granting him the body of the Nazarene for burial. The soldiers 
at once left for the guard house at the Damascus Gate. 

Very soon Peter, Mary Magdalene, Mary, the mother of 
James, and four disciples came up carrying bundles under their 
sodden cloaks. They quickly dug the cross loose, and lowered 
it to the ground. They had to pry loose the block under the 
feet of the dead man and split it to get out the spikes. The 






















hands could be lifted off the upper spikes, as one would unbutton 
the clasp of a garment. They wrapped the body in a blanket 
hurriedly, and carried it down the southern slope of Golgotha 
to a small vineyard there, which Joseph of Arimathea owned. 
At the gate of the vineyard they washed the body and wrapped 
it in spices and linen. Then they placed it in a new tomb built 
up against a rocky hillock under a clump of old olive trees. 
They heaved up a large flagstone against the opening of the 

- sepulchre, and cemented it shut. Then they stole back to the 
city. 

As night fell the wind shifted, and the sky was blown clear. 
The moon came up wide and red and the pinnacles of the 
Temple were black tracery against the disc. Presently a patrol 
of soldiers came quickly to the vineyard, and a fat young 
Pharisee followed them laboriously. The Pharisee lit a taper 
and fastened several wax seals along the seam of the flagstone 
at the mouth of the sepulchre, and stamped them with the signet 
of Caiphas. He left for the city to report. The soldiers built 
a fire among the rocks and got ready to spend the first watch 
before the tomb. During that night, and all Saturday and Sat- 
urday night, the guards were relieved, but nothing happened. 
The men sat, with their backs against the tomb flag and chatted. 
They told stories they had heard of the dead Nazarene, and 
of the ghosts seen on Friday during the eclipse; they gambled 
with dice; they sang ribald Roman ditties; and toward the end 
of each watch they cursed the Jewish priests who had them 
detailed for this guard duty. On Sunday morning before day- 
break the soldiers slept about the fire and one sentry patrolled 
the vineyard path. The night grew very dark. Then it flared 
saffron in an instant up to the zenith; the outer clouds smoulder- 
ed to vermilion; the world grew gray; a low wind stirred in 
the olive branches; a bird began to flute softly. 

Suddenly the earth shook violently, and the sleeping soldiers 
sprang to their feet, clutching up their targets and lances. 
Michael the Archangel, stood before the tomb, and he was a 
white flame hiding the whole gray east. Behind him, from pole 
to pole of the world, and banked up to the dim stars were 
the ranks of millions after millions of angels. Michael lifted his 
great lance, and shouted, “ He has risen as He said!” The ranks 
of angels answered in a roar that surged up to the feet of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

“ Alleluia! He had risen as He said! Alleluia!” 

The flagstone crashed outward. The tomb was empty. The 
linen shroud was folded and laid on the shelf of the sepulchre, 
and near it the napkin which had been about His head. He 
was in Jerusalem with the spoil of Dis in His Train, and His 
Mother’s head was against His riven breast. The old Foster 
Father was behind them, humble in his heaven. Above them on 
the flat roof doves were cooing, and from the street below 
came the soft pattering from the feet of a passing flock of 
milch goats. 

Then out of the gate into the Via Dolorosa went Magdalene, 
with. Joanna and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, carry- 
ing ointment and spices to anoint the body which had been so 
hurriedly buried on Friday evening. Into the garden the women 
went, and they said “ Who shall roll back for us the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre?” Looking up they saw the stone 
rolled back. Magdalene cried sharply. “They have stolen Him 
away from me!” 

She ran to the tomb and entered the low door. There was 
a man there who spoke to her and said something like: “ Why 
seek you the living among the dead?” but she heeded him not. 
She rushed out in anguish, and ran along the road back to the 
city and to the upper chamber where the disciples were hidden. 

She came in breathless, and cried to Peter and John: “ They 
have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know 
not where they have laid Him.” Then she fell there upon the 
floor, and Peter and John left her and ran to the sepulchre. 
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Presently she regained strength enough to arise, and she went 
out again blindly through the streets toward the tomb. He was 
not there, but her heart must be again at the place where He 
had been laid. When she got to the gate of the garden the 
women and the disciples had left. 

The garden was still. The grass was wet and the spring sun 
slanted thereon, and lit the dew on the bladetips to quivering 
sapphires. The new olive leaves flared from green to white in 
the breath of April. A lark rose from the hedge with a hymn 
outwelling up beyond the swallow gyres. The wan girl, hollow- 
eyed, tottered up the garden path, and there was no sunlight 
for her grief. She stooped at the door of the sepulchre and 
gazed in listlessly. Two men were sitting there, in white robes, 
one where the head of Jesus and one where His feet had been 
laid. They said to her. “ Woman, why weepest thou?” She 
said to them, staring beyond them absently, “ Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
Him.” 

She turned, and another man stood there in the pathway in 
the chequered shade of the olive trees; a big man with long 
brown hair and a reddish forked beard. There were wounds 
through His hands and feet but she did not see them. His eyes 
were not sad, and therefore she could not recognize Him. 
Behind her had come the two angels from the tomb, and their 
eyes were hungering before His beauty. Behind Him, tier on 
tier immeasurable, doubling still and doubling, up beyond the 
choiring suns rose the throngs of the redeemed and the angels, 
but she saw them not. 

He said to her: “ Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thou?” She thinking he was the gardener, gazed into His face, 
and said to Him pleadingly, “ Sir, if thou hast taken Him away, 
tell me where thou hast laid Him.” 

Then, He, who had waited for the leap of her heart from all 
eternity, said to her: 

“ Mary!” 

Then she knew, then she knew. Her eyes widened and nar- 
rowed, and she sank slowly upon the path with shuddering 
hands outstretched, gasping, 

“ Rabboni! ” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Is France Catholic? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. J. C. Walsh’s letter under this caption is disappointingly 
inconclusive. There is a France that is Catholic; there is a 
France that is bitterly anti-Catholic, is his answer to the question. 
But which predominates? I do not mean politically, for it is 
notorious that politically France has been consistently anti- 
Catholic and anti-Christian for forty years. I mean, which 
France predominates in the life of the French people, viewing 
this life under its religious, moral and social aspects? 

A “serious student,” presumably a Frenchman, has given Mr. 
Walsh an explanation of that irritating phenomenon, the spe¢c- 
tacle of French Catholics represented in parliament by sup- 
porters of an atheist and persecuting government. This explan- 
ation is to the effect that the leading Catholics in the electoral 
districts are more or less wedded to the old régime and intran- 
sigeant with the Republic. Also the clergy are supposed to 
have reactionary sympathies. Hence the Catholic masses per- 
sistently vote for a non-Catholic (read anti-Catholic) represen- 
tative, about whose thorough-going republican and equalitarian 
principles there is no suspicion in their minds. This explanation 
itself involves a problem, viz.: Why there is no middle term 
between a Catholic aristocrat and a radical anti-clerical? Have 
there not been enough Catholic Liberals of prominence and 
ability, or at least of “safe mediocrity,” to have afforded, in 
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most cases at least, an escape from that hard dilemma? And 
if not, does anyone in France seriously believe that even a Con- 
servative majority in the Chambers would dare revive the in- 
equalities of the old monarchy? 

Assuming, then, conditions to be as given by Mr. Walsh’s in- 
formant, they resolve themselves to this. The large majority 
of French Catholics who exercise the franchise, do so under the 
spell of the old persistent revolutionary tradition, which Gam- 
betta expressed in a compact formula: “ Clericalism—that is 
the enemy.” Out of this traditional distrust of frank, virile 
Catholicism, on a mere suspicion of the aims of representative 
Catholics, they have been for a dreary time voting into power 
relentless enemies of the Church, in other words they have been 
allowing a political tradition and sentiment to outweigh the 
interests of Christianity and the Church. 

The hard fact stands that the mass of Catholic voters in 
France have been electing anti-clerical deputies and senators. 
Explain it as you will, how are we to escape from the un- 
welcome conclusion that the average Catholic Frenchman has 
been an anti-clerical, in the political sense, first, and a Catholic 
a very poor second? 

Clarksville, Texas. GeorGe J. Ret. 


Catholic Students in Catholic Colleges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussion of pre-medical courses and of other experi- 

ments too recent to prove anything, I cannot go into at present 
here. I have considered in the April number of the Ecclesiastical 
Review some of the consequences of this movement, a move- 
ment which promises to destroy our American colleges as we 
now know them. With pre-medical, pre-law, pre-divinity, pre- 
engineering and other pre-professional courses, all our colleges 
will have to become universities or suffer decapitation of their 
last years where Catholic philosophy is taught. Least of all can 
we afford to permit our doctors to omit the liberal education 
hitherto demanded of them. Surely our Catholic colleges can- 
not all teach everything. Why cannot some retain the liberal 
studies ? 
I was, however, a little surprised to find my friend, F. X. M., 
enthusiastic about this point. So Catholics are not indifferent 
after all to higher education! Philadelphia and Baltimore are 
not mentioned explicitly, but it seems to be implied that a change 
of curriculum will at once do away with all indifference and 
make the Baltimoreans and Philadelphians like the rest of Catho- 
lics, who, according to Dr. Burns of Holy Cross College, sur- 
pass their non-Catholic neighbors in college attendance. 

Coming back to the original question proposed to me, let me 
state how I came to my conclusions. I recalled all the boys who 
went to college from my home town in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. In every case I found that Catholics whose financial con- 
dition had improved were the ones who sent their boys to col- 
lege. Some went off to Canada because rates were cheaper there. 
In other cases the nearest Catholic college was chosen, Fordham, 
Georgetown, Villanova, Emmitsburg, often by advice of the 
priest, and then when one had gone to a certain college, the 
neighbor’s boy went to the same place. Neither then nor since 
have I met a Catholic family which was not anxious to see their 
sons educated in Catholic schools to be lawyers, priests, doctors, 
educated business men and engineers of various kinds. Parents 
did not inquire about curriculum; they supposed the colleges 
knew their business. 

My experience told me that the financial condition of Catholics 
was the chief factor in college attendance. The nearest college 
was usually the cheapest in the long run, and when there were 
several near colleges, the candidates were divided among them. 
There were the four elements, Catholic population, financial con- 
dition, number and proximity of Catholic schools. 
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I found this experience of mine confirmed, as I thought, by 
Dr. Burns, in his special works on the subject. I tested the 
principles by comparing the Jesuit schools at Boston and Worces- 
ter with the Jesuit schools in New York and Maryland. The 
curriculum had remained unchanged practically during the pe- 
riod of sixteen years. So I eliminated that factor. I found 
in New England few competing Catholic schools, a large Cath- 
olic population and as a consequence a large number of Catho- 
lics in public and private high schools, bringing about a large 
increase in the two colleges there. Elsewhere it was different. 
There had been some increase in Jesuit schools but not much. 
So I wished to conclude that other schools will increase if Catho- 
lics nearby increase in number and grow wealthier, but that 
where there are many competing schools, the candidates will have 
to be divided among them. 

I think these are common-sense principles and true in their 
measure of every class of our citizens whether divided accord- 
ing to belief or race. I do not believe Philadelphia, which I 
think I know well enough, and Baltimore, are exceptions. Should 
the excellent suggestions of Father Ross and Dr. Malloy, con- 
cerning statistics be adopted, we can argue with a greater degree 
of certainty. 

Worcester. Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 

[This controversy is now closed.—Ed. Amenrica.] 


A Problem in Catholic Statistics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ; 

The review in America for March 29 of that most valuable 
and interesting addition to our archives, Michael J. O’Brien’s 
“A Hidden Phase of American History,” revives with special 
significance the old controversy over the alleged losses to the 
Catholic Faith among the early immigrants to our country, and 
their immediate descendants. Some years ago, it will be re- 
membered, a discussion of the topic engaged public attention 
for a time and enlisted the active participation of the late Dr. 
John Gilmary Shea, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Canevin and 
other prominent Catholic writers. Mr. O’Brien’s present com- 
pilation puts an entirely new phase on treatment of the dis- 
puted figures. If memory serves, former writers dealt with 
statistics that were based on generalities that hardly stand the 
test of the rules which modern critical history lays down for 
accepted authoritative statements. Mr. O’Brien has been pa- 
tiently delving for a couple of decades among ships’ manifests, 
land registers, town records, army muster-rolls and such like 
lists and offers the incontrovertible facts they furnish for his 
conclusions in the showing he makes of “Ireland’s part in 
America’s struggle for liberty.” This note, however, is not 
concerned with that splendid vindication of the debt due Ire- 
land, but with the incidental relation only it has to the funda- 
mental Catholic statistics of these United States. 

Based on his investigations, Mr. O’Brien claims (p. 285) that 
“the conclusion is justified that the total number of Irish emi- 
grants to America during the years 1771-1772-1773 was not far 
short of 100,000!” Now while the concession of a large Irish 
influx then into the colonies is usually made without objection, 
it is qualified by the limitations of a bogus race-distinction, the 
“Scotch-Irish” myth. In this view the incoming Irish were 
supposed to have started from the Ulster counties and to have 
been mainly recruited from Presbyterian and other non-Cath- 
olic sources. As proof of this, general acceptance has been 
given to the oft-quoted passage from Arthur Young’s “ Tour 
in Ireland,” noting the rooted aversion of the Catholic Celt to 
leave his native parish, and of his inability to do so, even, if 
he wished to go, because of the abject poverty consequent on 
centuries of national strife and persecution. But Mr. O’Brien 
is not one of those who will concede such a state of affairs. He 
indicates how he has discovered “a vast number of old Irish 
names,” that is, Catholic names, during his investigations of 

























early American records, and the sailings he shows also of many 
ship-loads of emigrants from south-of-Ireland ports. Then 
he analyzes these figures and from them (p.289) he makes the 
estimate that the arrivals included, “ for the period 1767 to 1774, 
32,640 ‘Scotch-Irish’ immigration and 63,360 plain Irish im- 
migrants.” 

The “plain Irish immigrants” were the Catholics, a prolific 
race, and if there were 63,360 of them, what became of them 
and their progeny, is a question suggested by the report of 
conditions in America sent by Father John Carroll to Cardinal 
Antonelli, Prefect of Propaganda, on February 27, 1785. The 
establishment of the American Hierarchy was then being con- 
sidered at Rome and Father Carroll’s report was made to fur- 
ther that intention. There were, he wrote, about 15,800 Catho- 
lics in Maryland; “of these there are about 9,000 freemen adults 
of over twelve years of age; children under age about 3,000, and 
about that number of slaves of all ages of African origin called 
negroes.” In Pennsylvania he finds “about 7,000” Catho- 
lics; in Virginia, 200, and in New York, 1,500. In the “ terri- 
tory bordering on the river called Mississippi,’ he relates that 
there are “many Catholics, formerly Canadians, who speak 
French,” (Shea, Life of Carroll, pp. 251 sq.) that is in all 
24,500 Catholics for the whole country! The shepherd, and so 
careful a one as John Carroll, we may presume, knew all about 
his flock. Yet Mr. O’Brien’s figures set down a total of more 
than 60,000 probable Catholics a decade before this! Who can 
explain the startling difference in these totals and the still more 
startling story they tell today? 


Brooklyn. tT. #. B. 


Islam and the War 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Mr. Atteridge’s courteous correction and scholarly interpreta- 
tion of certain terms used in “ The War and the La wof Islam” 
is another argument in favor of sending the broad-guage general 
writer to school for a term under the scientifically exact. The 
reading public would be the direct beneficiary. Mr. Atteridge 
says, that the article in question, states “quite correctly that the 
law of Islam does not allow of alliance with infidels.” The word 
“infidels” is used in the common dictionary meaning and from 
the Mohammedan viewpoint, Germans would be infidels, since 
they are non-Mohammedan, that is not of the true faith. Sheikh- 
ul-Islam, though technically the mufti or chief interpreter of 
the law of Islam, is intended to comprehend the Sultan or Caliph 
of Constantinople and the entire spiritual machinery, since all 
were but pawns of the Young Turk and the German conspiracy. 
The argument of the article under discussion was that the Caliphs 
of Constantinople had forfeited the spiritual leadership of the 
followers of the Prophet because of the affront contained in 
the former Kaiser's Damascus speech in 1898. He solemnly 
assured all Islam that he had taken the Mohammedans in every 
part of the world under his protection, that he would be their 
friend and would defend them with every resource of the Ger- 
man Empire. This proffer and its tacit acceptance by Abdul 
Hamid, constituted a grave infringement on the spirit and the 
letter of the Law of the Prophet and explains in turn why the 
Jehad or Holy War was but a flash in the pan, as it were, why 
the Sultan of Mecca seized the guardianship of the Holy Tombs 
and excommunicated 12,000,000 Turkish Mohammedans, why the 
young priest of Calcutta, Aga Khan, threw off the spiritual 
allegiance of Constantinople and became under British protec- 
tion head of all the Mohammedans subject to their crown. It 
explains also that recent remarkable development in Paris when 
Emir Feisul, Sultan of all Arabia, asked the United States rather 
than Great Britain to become his political protector. A loud cry 
of ingratitude to the British has greeted his request but the 
Emir sees less danger from a power with a negligible Moham- 
medan population than from one with such vital interests at 
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stake as Great Britain. In other words, his footsteps are being 
guided by the lamp of experience. 


Washington. M. B. Down1nc. 


Joyce Kilmer 
To the Editor of America: 

“T have before me two volumes of Robert Cortes Holliday,” 
says a critic in a February issue of the Monitor, of San Fran- 
cisco, “and I am still wondering what Joyce Kilmer did to de- 
serve them.” The best answer to his query will be found in 
carefully reading them. 

Kilmer was a poet, acknowledged as such not only by his 
friends and admirers within the Catholic Church, but by the 
literary world. The poet who can clothe the most common- 
place and prosaic themes in such music and beauty is manifest- 
ly of the elect. The Brooklyn Eagle well remarks: “ America 
has a thousand verse writers, few poets. Joyce Kilmer was one 
of the few.” The prose work of Kilmer is always characterized 
by sincerity and Catholic fervor. It is the record of a man who 
dared at all times to carry out the principles in which he be- 
lieved. In his letters there is a soul-strengthening revelation of 
the manliness, patriotism and piety of the writer. “ There are 
books,” notes a reviewer, “ from whose perusal we arise with a 
new courage, to face life and death, a more triumphant faith in 
God and all humanity, and these two volumes of Joyce Kilmer’s 
works must certainly be numbered among these.” 

Prescinding from their literary excellence and considering 
only the fact that these two volumes tell the life story of a 
young American, who in the springtime of a brilliant career 
abandoned all to answer the call of his country, to fight and 
die for the principles he loved, we wonder how our Californian 
critic can brand this memorial edition of Kilmer’s works as 
“much ado about nothing.” Surely Joyce Kilmer, the poet and 
patriot, is worthy a memorial. 


Hillyard, Wash. Epwarp F. CarriGAN. 


Watching Legislation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letters from Robert W. Wilkes and F. J. Kolarik on watch- 
ing legislation, appearing in America for March 22, 1919, are 
certainly deserving of commendation, as in my opinion they not 
only cover the subject fully but are timely, especially in view of 
the editorial, “ Something Is Wrong,” appearing in the Tablet 
for March 22, 1919. 

As an example of the uselessness of individual protests, I 
might relate an experience I had. Last year the Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart contained an article requesting readers to send 
a letter to the Hon. Newton Baker (Secretary of War) asking 
him to use his influence with the French Government to keep the 
French priests out of the trenches. I not only wrote such a let- 
ters but actually wrote a hundred typewritten letters which | 
presented my friends and acquaintances—both Catholic and non- 
Catholic—and they in turn had their friends and acquaintances, 
sign and mail; in many instances I paid the postage. A cousin 
of mine also did the same. The result? I have never heard 
anything of it and undoubtedly the letters reached the scrap | 
basket. A careful perusal of four Catholic magazines, not in- 
cluding the Messenger, failed to indicate that any of these was 
interested in this particular subject. I do not question motives, 
but merely state the fact. 

Certainly the Catholics have done their share for this country, 
and it is high time they were at least given the credit due them 
instead of being persecuted through bigoted legislation. I hope 
the day is not far distant when Catholics will have more influ- 
ence in legislatures, by better representation, and trust AMERICA 
and all other Catholic magazines will do their utmost to attain 
this end, by constantly and forcibly bringing the matter to the 
attention of their readers. 


Long Island City. A. C. CAVANAGH. 
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The “ Continental Sunday ” 

NUMBER of clergymen are in dread fear that the 

“Continental Sunday” is about to descend upon 
the guileless and hitherto unspotted city of New York. 
The basis of this fear seems to be that the Republican 
legislature and a Tammany board of aldermen are ready 
to authorize Sunday baseball. Baseball is not precisely 
a continental game, but any stick will serve, if used to 
belabor a region that is Catholic in reality or by repute. 
The zeal of these agitated gentlemen is misplaced. In- 
stead of grieving over the iniquities of people across the 
seas who, at an hour when even the most pious New 
York clergyman is still enjoying his dreams of the golden 
Jerusalem, preface a day of simple enjoyment by hearing 
Mass, let them bend their energies to the reformation of 
the American Sunday. 

Golf and the automobile have left but little of that 
venerable institution. Old-fashioned folk who still “ go 
to church” are usually regaled by sophomoric talks on 
street-cleaning, park extensions, the price of eggs, politi- 
cal reform and the general “ uplift,” by clergymen who 
know less, if possible, of the basic principles of social 
science than they apparently know of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The rising generation prefer the “ forum,” where 
they may hear the most sacred truths of revealed re- 
ligion called in question, to a sermon which may bring 
home “uncomfortable truths.” ‘“ Numerous church 
members,” writes a Protestant clergyman in the Boston 
Transcript, “ will omit one or more religious services in 
order to attend the forum, especially if an entertaining 
speaker is announced, and the subject is not religious.” 

Perhaps one result of the substitution of this American 
Sunday for the “ Continental Sunday,” is the disgraceful 
fact that we have more divorces than any country in the 
world. Another result may be that, as a people, we are 
fast losing all belief in supernatural religion. This is a 


condition easily brought about when church-goers are 
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fed on bogus social science instead of the Word of God, 
and when the holders of chairs in important Protestant 
theological seminaries may, without serious rebuke, labor 
to overturn the very foundations of Christianity. A 
writer in the Protestant American Church Monthly re- 
lates that of a large number of Protestant missionaries 
recently sent to the Far East, “ only a few ever prayed 
to Our Lord Jesus Christ, or believed in His Divinity.” 
Whatever may be said of the degrading results of Sunday 
baseball, there should be no question that loss of faith in 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ, upon whom all that is best 
in our civilization is founded, is an evil immeasurably 
worse. 

When the Protestant clergy show an equal zeal in the 
suppression of divorce and race-suicide, and begin to 
preach Jesus and Jesus Christ crucified, we may listen 
with more equanimity to their philippics on the desecra- 
tion of the Sunday by baseball. God is not offended by 
innocent recreation on Sunday or on any other day, but 
to reject His revelation that Jesus Christ is God, or to 
be indifferent to it, is to make a mockery of all for which 
Christianity stands. With baseball or without baseball, 
Sunday can.mean nothing more than a purely secular 
holiday, if Jesus Christ is not .God. 


Dr. Finley’s “ Harmony ” 


ARMONY is always desirable, but only when it is 

harmony. An apparent unity, secured by ignoring 
real and essential differences, is a delusion and a snare, 
because it is a lie. Catholics, Protestants and Jews have 
worked in harmony for a common end on more than 
one occasion during the stirring days of the last two 
years. They have learned to know one another better, 
and out of this deeper knowledge has come a harmony 
that promises much for the future. But the promise 
will not be brought nearer fruition by articles explaining 
the work of the Red Cross such as Dr. John Finley has 
recently contributed to the Asia Magazine. 

The Red Cross is the sign of mercy universal, the sign not of 
the Christian Faith, but of human brotherhood. Here in 
Palestine, of all lands in the world where religious partisanship 
1s most bitter, where the world’s alms have been asked for the 
sake of Christ, Mohammed and Abraham—here above all places 
is the Red Cross needed to help unite all, and to illustrate the best 
methods of this universal mercy. 


In its purpose to relieve human suffering, the Red 
Cross finds an appeal that is not strengthened by an at- 
tempt to deny the true significance of the Cross. When 
the Cross was equivalent to the gibbet, a badge of shame, 
Catholics gladly assumed it as the external sign of the 
Faith that was in their souls. Men now living can recall 
the time when, even in this country, any representation 
of the saving Cross of Jesus Christ was attacked as an 
offensive manifestation of Popish superstition. The Cross 
is, and has ever been, dear to the Catholic heart. Now 
that it is in honor, they should not be deprived of the 
distinctive mark which they gladly bore, when others 
rejected it. It is not the symbol of a faith that sees no 
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difference between Christianity and Mohammedanism, or 
of a philanthropy that knows not God and His Christ. 
The Cross stands for Jesus Christ, for the definite doc- 
trine which during His life on earth He bade us accept, 
for the lessons of love and mercy which He taught when 
nailed upon it. To change the meaning of that sacred 
symbol is to degrade it to the level of a trade-mark. 


Eugene Debs and the Law 


UGENE DEBS may have a gentle voice, and look 
out on the world through a pair of kindly blue eyes, 
but he was not convicted on account of his eyes or the 
tone of his voice. Neither, therefore, may those 
physical factors be pleaded in extenuation. , He was con- 
victed by a jury of American citizens, chosen after care- 
ful sifting by his own attorneys, of a violation of law. 
However foolishly that law may have been interpreted 
by minor officials, it was a law that was absolutely neces- 
sary, and Eugene Debs deliberately violated it at a time 
when his country was in great peril. That his act might 
mean the death of thousands of young Americans, fight- 
ing across the seas, meant little to him of the gentle 
voice and kindly eyes. That it was in opposition to the 
opinions of the vast majority of Americans, meant less to 
this self-styled champion of the people’s cause. Eugene 
Debs has.played a game, and he has lost, as every man 
must lose in this country, who undertakes to place him- 
self above the law. 

The Attorney-General of the United States#has the 
country with him when he says that certain groups of 
intemperate men amongst us must be taught that the first 
duty of the citizen is obedience to lawfully constituted 
authority. “ Liberty” is on their lips; what they mean is 
license, for they have never learned that the citizen’s 
choicest liberty is freedom to do what is right. No one 
can assert that of the vast series of “laws” annually 
registered by Congress and the State legislatures, every 
one is a model of justice or of common-sense, or that 
even our best laws are administered with uniform equity ; 
but this unhappy fact does not justify the indiscriminate 
preaching of revolt. If it did, there could be no such 
thing as a stable government in this world of fallible 
men. 

The labor organizations will be particularly ill-advised 
if they make the case of Eugene Debs their own. Be- 
tween this convicted man and organized labor there is 
no bond whatever. The labor organizations supported 
the Government in the war, while the program of resist- 
ance urged by Debs would have ended by making the 
United States a useless weapon against the Prussian 
plan of world-domination. There is no good reason why 
the labor organizations should wish to free Eugene Debs 
from the inevitable consequences of his deliberate acts, 
and every reason why at this time when their just claims 
are receiving recognition, they should avoid an alliance so 
repugnant to the vast majority of law-abiding Americans. 


Drunken, Wanton France 

IME was when America, and a few other places, 

thought that there was a vestige at least of decency 
left in France, but recently, under the influence of 
Methodist propaganda, this judgment has undergone a 
stern, uncompromising revision. The land of St. Joan 
of Arc is drunken and shamefully wanton, an altdégether 
despicable place that stands in sore need of all Christian 
virtues, but especially of those that Methodists love to 
cultivate, charity, for instance, of word and other act. 

Under date of March 29, 1919, the clip-sheet issued by 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church declared: 

The stay of the American Expeditionary Forces on French 
territory has made many a Prohibitionist. Before they went 
abroad they were told that nobody ever got drunk in France 
and that “light” wines were the true solution of the liquor 
problem. As they return they know that few people in France 
are really ever sober, and that the universal use of so-called 
“light” wine drugs a nation until the betterment of living con- 


ditions is made almost hopeless. 
One marine, commenting upon the effect of universal drinking 
“Tt makes me heartsick to think of what the 


in France, said: 
They 


French people have to face during the coming years. 
have to recover from a terrific shock and they have to do it 
while kept half asleep by alcohol. They are a wonderful people, 
and at their best would quickly reach a commanding position of 
prosperity, but the use of wine has them doped until the mass 
of the people are content with living conditions that are abso- 
lutely startling.” 

Almost the whole of France is almost wholly drunk 
almost all the time. Drunk the men, drunk the women, 
drunk the babes in arms. Drunk the statesmen who out- 
witted the German, these last four years; drunk Foch, 
drunk Petain, drunk Castlenau, drunk the magnificent 
army of heroes who swam in a sea of their own blood te 
beat back the foe; drunk, alas, were the true men and 
brave who now sleep beneath the sod, martyrs to duty. 
Drunk almost everybody in France, bishop and priest, 
sister and brother—and almost all the time, morning, 
noon and night. Worse than that: they are wanton, both 
men and women. The Methodists have discovered that, 
too. The explorer and exploiter of this piece of particu- 
larly nasty scandal is one Bishop Atkins, to whom is at- 
tributed these words, by the Dallas Morning News, un- 


der date of March 31: 


Let France herself answer the question whether or not she 
needs our Christianity. A French Senator, who spoke of him- 
self as having no religious creed to profess told us that of the 
50,000,000 Frenchmen living when the census was taken, no less 
than 30,000,000 had solemnly told the census takers.that they 
belonged to no church whatever, indeed they set themselves 
down as unbelievers . .You can’t make a country moral 
and Christian without a clean, unimpeachable womanhood and 
we think a clean upright manhood, and that is where Europe 


has failed. 

Poor France, your women, the mothers and sisters and 
sweethearts of your heroes, are—but only Methodists can 
say it, and they have said it, blazoned it, shamelessly, to 
the gaping rabble. 
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But the fair land of Clovis should not despair; it is 
about to “get the Gospel ”—the Methodist Gospel,— 
$100,000,000 worth of it, in hard cash. Congratulations, 
drunken, wanton France! 

The Government and the Railroads 

NE good result of the war, accidental but decisive, is 
O the light it has thrown on the question of govern- 
ment ownership of public utilities. Whatever may be the 
case in France, Switzerland, or Germany, where under 
varying forms, State ownership has been established, it 
now seems clear that in America government control is 
a failure. At the opening of the war Washington took 
charge of the railways, and, after the signing of the arm- 
istice, brought the cable, the telegraph and the telephone 
companies under its control. During the period of mobili- 
zation no one, whatever he may have thought, voiced his 
opinicn of conditions, or ventured a prophecy of what the 
future might bring. But the strain of war, so long pleaded 
as an excuse for every imaginable shortcoming, was lifted 
last November, and it is now neither difficult nor disloyal 
to synopsize government control, by saying that it has 
meant nothing but poorer service at a higher price. 

On taking over the railways the Government pledged 
itself to pay the companies an annual rental of $900,- 
000,000, and to assure that rental, at once imposed a tax 
in the form of advanced freight and passenger tariffs. 
This advance, it was thought, would mean an additional 
annual income of $1,000,000,000. But it has meant noth- 
ing of the kind. The revenues produced under govern- 
ment control will not even pay the annual rental, leaving 
out of all consideration any thought of keeping the prop- 
erties in good condition, or of making provision for the 
future. To meet the annual rental monthly earnings of 
about $75,000,000 are necessary. In January of the present 
year the roads earned $18,000,000; in February, the earn- 
ings dropped to $10,000,000. The deficit for these two 
months is, therefore, something like $122,000,000. 

What it will be by the end of 1920, the tax-payer shud- 
ders to think. It may be $1,000,000,000, but it is almost 
certain to reach $700,000,000. By the logic of figures, 
government control in this country has meant an annual 
additional cost to the people of about $1,700,000,000. 
The New York Sun is sometimes pessimistic, but its pic- 
ture of government control of the roads is not over- 
drawn: 

Meanwhile the service goes to the dogs, the properties head 
faster and faster for the scrapheap, the national back bends more 
and more under the load—and all the promise the American peo- 
ple get is worse and worse to come; for this story of the smash 
under government operation of the greatest railway system in 
the world has only begun. 

The resources, even of the United States, have a limit, 
and the financial aspects of the matter cannot be neglected. 
Yet they are not the most important; an even graver 
menace to the country is the political implication of gov- 
ernment ownership. With public utility employees 
clamoring for special consideration, on the one hand, and 


an Administration willing to cater to the labor vote, on 
the other, the end of representative government would 
not be far off. 


“America’s” Tenth Birthday 


S the first number of America bore the date April 
17, 1909, and the present issue has that of April 19, 
1919, there seems to be no escaping the solemn fact that 
this review is now ten years old. It was stated in the 
“ Editorial Announcement ”’ of our earliest number that 
AMERICA’S raison d’ étre was to furnish the reading pub- 
lic with a weekly review and “ criticism of the life and 
literature of the day, a discussion of actual questions, and 
a study of vital problems from the Christian standpoint, 
a record of religious progress, a defense of sound doc- 
trine [and] an authoritative statement of the position of 
the Church in the thought and activity of modern life.” 
How well or ill we have thus far succeeded in attaining 
the objects for which AMERICA was started is for our 
readers to judge. Notwithstanding the great increase in 
the cost of producing the review during the war, owing 
to the constantly advancing price of paper and of labor, 
AmMeEnica did not raise its subscription rates, though most 
of its weekly contemporaries were forced to do so. That 
the Catholic reading public manifests a growing interest 
in this review is proved by the fact that our subscribers 
now number 25,000, the highest figure attained in the 
paper’s history, though some of our friends and well- 
wishers dave been kind enough to express their amaze- 
ment that we have not at least four times that number 
of subscribers, considering that the Catholic population 
of this country must be some 20,000,000. The fact, how- 
ever, that AMERICA, though it is “the national Catholic 
weekly,” is not a newspaper, nor a fiction magazine, but a 
review which expounds and defends Catholic principles 
for the guidance of educated men and women, will natur- 
ally cause the paper to appeal to only a certain class and 
number of readers, but that the country contains only 
25,000 such may be prudently doubted. 

As for the years to come, the aim and object of AMER- 
Ica, please God, will continue to be, as they were during 
the past decade, similar to those Father Hull recently 
declared to be the scope and object of his excellent 
weekly, the Bombay Examiner, namely: 

To produce a certain type of Catholic man; a man intellec- 
tually wide-awake, and interested in the principles of religion; 
a man desirous of getting down to the bottom of things in order 
to build up strong intellectual convictions based on well-tested 
and assignable reasons; a man who is not afraid of attack just 
because he is well armed to meet it; a man who is not likely to 
be upset by the plausible arguments of unbelief, just becatise he 
is furnished with counter-arguments much stronger and more 
convincing than those of the enemy. Such a man will be sober, 
moderate and judicious in his mental attitude. If he is of a 
devout disposition his piety will be tempered with reason and 
discrimination. If he is of the dryer and more intellectual 
mold, he will not lapse into the cocksure flippancies of bare 


intellectualism. His belief will not degenerate into credulity, 
nor will his critical instinct degenerate into skepticism. He will 














form his opinions not according to fancy or prejudice, but al- 
ways on grounds and reasons which will stand the test of exami- 
nation. Such a type of Catholic will be truly fortified against 
all attacks. For he will perceive that the Catholic religion is a 
strong thing and not a weak thing. Such a man can feel confi- 
dence in his religion, and can profess it with head erect, with- 
out the least diffidence or cringing, or any disposition to apolo- 
gize for his profession. It is often said that faith is a delicate 
thing easily damaged or destroyed. But with this intellectual 
backing a Catholic will find his faith strong and hardy, and 
capable of holding its own against the bald intellectualism of 
unbelief, just because he sees through it and recognizes its super- 
ficiality, and feels that he has got something, deeper and more 
genuine and more satisfying in himself. 

If America can help to make each of its readers Catho- 
lics like the one described in the foregoing passage, we 
shall feel that we have deserved in a small measure the 
gracious words of approval the Holy Father sent to us 
last July when he wrote: “ We desire that in the future, 
as in the past, you should continue to render signal ser- 
vice to the cause of Catholicism. It is extremely im- 
portant to have at hand a norm of thought and action 
which shall keep before men’s minds the precepts of the 
eternal law and not let them be lost sight of in the mad 
‘rush after the goods of this life. And so it is our wish 
that all who are conscious of this fact should give you 
every assistance in their power to extend still more 
widely the beneficial influence of your work.” 


The World’s Cordial 

HERE never was a time when belief in immortality 
was so necessary as now. This conviction, ex- 
pressed by a writer in the May number of the Red Cross 
Magazine, has become a vivid truism for all Christians. 
But the statement is true in a sense rarely touched upon 
in the secular literature of the day. There was doubtless 
need of a firm faith in a future life for the soldier fixing 
his bayonet to storm the enemy trenches amid the deadly 
hail of machine-gun bullets. There was need of a bound- 
less hope in the mother’s heart as she opened with trem- 
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bling hands the fatal missive, “ Killed in action.” But 
there is equal need of a living, energizing faith and a 
hope no less strong on the part of all of us as we see the 
old order crumbling and face the work of reconstructing 
a new and better world. 

That work calls for courage, the courage of Christian 
men and women. “Is a life worth while,’ men ask, 
“that is subject to such enormous destruction and calam- 
ity? Isarace worth continuing whose members can con- 
tend and ravage so brutally’ Yet, the war itself was 
but the lesser test of faith. What of the flood of anarchy 
let loose since then that is now deluging Europe, the con- 
fusion worse confounded that seems to know no climax 
but continues spreading with increasing violence over all 
the face of the earth? Surely there is need of the cor- 
dial of faith, of a strong belief in the eternal destiny of 
man, the immortality of the God-created soul; not a be-, 
lief in the inanities of Spiritism, but in the infallible word 
of the Son of God, in the Church which He has founded 
for the guidance of mankind. 

Why is the world gone mad after greed and pleasure ’ 
Why is woman so often derelict in duty? Why are di- 
vorces increasing with such tremendous rapidity? Why 
is the home, the unit in every plan of civic and national 
salvation, made desolate at the very moment that the 
cry of reconstruction is on the lips of everyone?) Why 
are the peoples of the earth uplifting everywhere the red 
standard of anarchy at a time when there was never 
greater need for quiet, earnest and constructive action to 
build up a world in which men shall find the measure of 
the sane human happiness that is possible here below? 
It is because they are wanting in the undying hope that 
faith bestows on them and are losing even the small good 
they possessed while frantically grasping at the empty 
shadows of pleasure or loot or gain. For a world at the 
point of fainting there is need of the cordial of super- 
natural faith. To aid in setting this to the world’s lips is 
the instant and urgent duty of every Catholic. 


Literature 


Baltimore’s Literary “ Exotics ” 

URING the middle seventies when Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity was taking form and its ambitious prospectus attracting 

the attention of savants, in Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore’s art, 
social and educational quarter, was situated the home of the 
Edgeworth Birds, who came from Georgia after the Civil War 
along with other compatriots. In the flight of years they became 
known as the “ Georgia Colony.” Mrs. Bird was noted for her 
charm as a hostess. Gracious and accomplished, her talented 
household was for many years the seat of much delightful 
camaraderie among the versatile folk of that period, including 
authors, professors, artists and music lovers. An intimate friend 
of the Birds was Sidney Lanier, whose music-power and dis- 
course contributed so much to the enjoyment and distinction of 
their social gatherings. His first series of lectures, which dealt 
with the English poets, was delivered in their spacious and beau- 
tiful parlor. Among’others whom Mrs. Bird entertained were 
James R. Randall, Dr. Benjamin Palmer, of New Orleans; .and 





Dr. Joseph La Conte, of the University of California. In their 
younger days, Colonel and Mrs. Bird’s home in Georgia was 
frequented by Robert Toombs, Alexander Stephens, General 
John C. Breckenridge, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Henry Timrod and 
other Southerners of note. 

A gifted and welcome habitué was Col. Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, who also migrated from the “ land of cotton” to Lord 
Baltimore’s salubrious province. As author of “ Dukesborough 
Tales,” “ The Princes and Their Neighbors,” ‘‘ Widow Guthrie,” 
“Old Mark Lanston,” and other entertaining sketches of South- 
ern life, he was one of the most popular magazine writers of 
his day. The genial and scholarly colonel picked out a pic- 
turesque spot in one of Baltimore’s old-fashioned suburbs for 
his home and opened a private school for young people. The 
writer remembers vividly and pleasantly calling one evening on 
the Johnstons, whose growing family of clever and attractive 
sons and daughters made the neighborhood gay with their music 
and bright colloquialisms. 
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In the course of the visit one of the young ladies took her 
seat at the piano and began playing some romantic old air; 
then one of the boys picked up a cornet; another chimed in 
on the clarinet, while still another member of the family began 
tuning up a violin. Finally the conversation subsided and I 
found myself absorbed in the strains of “a full orchestra!” 
The Johnstons are still represented in Baltimore by the youngest 
son, Rev. Lucian Johnston, who inherits not only the wit and 
philosophy of his father, but is contributing to the crusade 
prevailing and manners, cults and “ prop- 
agandas ” by his sparkling satires and theological disputations. 

Another of Baltimore’s post-bellum era was the Rev. 
John B. Tabb, of southern Virginia. As a mere boy Father Tabb 
enlisted in the Confederate army and was assigned along with 
other patriotic spirits to a blockade runner, which after sixteen 
successful adventures was finally captured and the prisoners 
sent to Fort Lookout. Here young Tabb met a kindred spirit in 
Lanier, who, when stripped of his possessions, smuggled in his 
He had not 
been in prison long before the whole colony of internes, their 


against fashions 


“exotic ” 


favorite flute, by concealing it in his coat sleeve. 


captors included, were beguiled with the Georgia soldier’s won- 
derful melodies. An enduring friendship sprang up between the 
Virginian and Georgian, who years afterward met in Baltimore 
Lanier came of a family 
distinguished for oratory, literature and music. As a child he 
was of sensitive fiber, which found expression in the exquisite 


as professors, poets and music lovers. 


tone-effects he produced on the organ, flute, violin and many 
The magic of his touch transformed the 
merriment of the banjo into the lyric beauty of the harp. 
Professor Philip R. Uhler, the late Provost of the Peabody 
Institute, identified with the institution since 1862, 
had a host of interesting reminiscences about the many eminent 


other instruments. 


who was 
scholars, travelers, artists and musicians who have lectured or 
performed in its auditorium. In speaking of Lanier, whose 
talents both as poet and musician were first really recognized 
3altimore, he imparted the 
following estimate of Lanier to the present writer: “ Lanier fre- 
quently talked with me about his theory of music and _ his 


and appreciated by the people of 


ambition to create an American school whose basis would be as 
true and solid as that underlying physical science. Although he 
played first flute in the old Peabody Orchestra, he was master 
of a variety of instruments and familiar with seventy-two, the 
whole range of an orchestra, notably the violin. Lanier, 
artistically, morally and physically was a man of fine texture. 
Had he lived and enjoyed a condition of health commensurate 
with his mental endowments, he would not only have kept alive 
the delicate order of taste he awakened among the general 
public for music and letters, but doubtless carried out his idea 
of a modern school of music, which, he claimed, would protect 
both public and private musical circles from the imposition of 
commonplace performers.” 

In the summer of 1879, when in quest of health, Lanier ex- 
plored the Shenandoah Valley. He made his headquarters in a 
romantic little retreat which abounded with stirring traditions 
of Stonewall Jackson, General Phil Sheridan and the Virginian 
“pearl of chivalry,” Turner Ashby. The hotel register of that 
season shows that Lanier was accompanied by his wife, his 
children and his father-in-law, Charles Day, of Macon, Ga. 
lt was here that he began and in six weeks completed his 
“Science of English Verse,” which he first gave to the public 
in a course of lectures at Johns Hopkins. This work was written 
in a large, airy room on the ground floor of what is now known 
as “the poet’s cottage,” about which clusters a fragrant honey- 
suckle planted more than half a century ago. The windows 
look out upon a picturesque piece of the Massamutten Mountains 
with a diagonal view of what is called White Rock, a massive 
bastion of granite which hangs like a superb snowdrift in a 
setting of pines and is visible for miles up and down the valley. 


It was Lanier’s custom to write in the morning hours. At four 
p. m. he would make his appearance togged out in a riding 
suit of white corduroy, call for a black Canadian pony and 
scour the surrounding country for several hours. The natives 
who enjoyed his companionship recall with enthuisasm today 
his musical gift and delightful conversational powers. 

In illustration of his quickness at pleasantry, on one occasion 
a little girl named Long asked him for a sentiment in her auto- 
graph album, when he pulled out his pencil and forthwith wrote: 


“Man wants but little here below; 

But wants that little Long.” 
An interesting event of his sojourn was a typical Virginia 
tournament, which was all the vogue of those times. The whole 
countryside gathered for the occasion. The author of “ The Boys 
King Arthur” was invited to deliver the charge to the knights, 
which he prepared with much care. Those who -emember the 
address speak of it as a masterpiece with the ring of the classics 
and marked by poetic feeling and patriotism. 

Among Lanier’s lectures best remembered by the older genera- 
tion of Baltimoreans were those he delivered on the Elizabethan 
period at the Peabody. Apropos of this his English critics agreed 
that his poem on “Sunrise,” in which he depicts the mystery 
and enchantment of dawn, gave him a clear title to the laurels 
of genius, while his “ Marshes of Glynn” has become a classic. 
That he carried a happy philosophy in his heart and work is 
revealed by his writing: 

“To make a home” out of a household, given the raw 
material, to wit: wife, children, a friend or two and a house— 
two other things are necessary. These are a good fire and 
good music; and inasmuch as we can do without a fire for 
half the year, I may say music is the one essential. Late 
explorers say they have found some nations that have no 
God; but I have not heard of any that had no music. Music 
means harmony, harmony means love, love means God. 


In the collection of his “ Poem Outlines” he touches upon 
a variety of themes with the same versatility that he displayed 
as a musician. In this quotation he reveals his faith in Providence 
in spite of the anxieties and sufferings that appeared on his 
horizon: “In the lily, the sunset, the mountains, the rosy hues 
of all life, it is easy to trace God.” He revered woman and 
with gentle chivalry put her on a pedestal, and yet his analysis 
of the coquette shows that he was not hopelessly susceptible : 

“Tender wiles, transparent guiles, 
Tears exhaling smiles.” 
Here is another bit of his philosophy finely expressed: “ Tol- 
erance like a harbor lay smooth and shining and secure where 
ships carrying every flag of faith were anchored in peace.” Every 
bird-lover, will appreciate this quotation from his “ Mocking 
Bird”: 
“ At morn in break or brosky avenue ; 
Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could say.” 
And this will make him a Lanier-lover: 
And then 
A gentle violin mated with a flute 
And both flew off into a wood of harmony 


Two doves of tone. 
RAPHAEL SEMMES PAYNE. 


* “Gaudeat et Tellus ” 


It is lifted now, the bane, 

Earth is holy once again. 

Rifle every fragrant cell 

Where the bees have garnered well 
Yellow wealth, and bring the hoard 

To the altars of the Lord. 

Light shall leap from out the womb 
Of ransomed stone, as Christ from tomb, 
New-panoplied, refulgent light, 
Triumphant over ancient Night. 








Fire shall have a tongue that cries 

“ Praise, praise God!” to pierce the skies. 
Water once again shall be 

Lustral in its potency. 

Seed of heavenly kinship springs 

In earthly, elemental things, 

And against the heart of God 

Man’s heart, fashioned from a clod, 

Leans, and learns, with what delight, 
Love’s depth is only heaven’s height. 


BLANCHE M. KELLY. 


REVIEWS 

Argumenta Sociologica. 

miae Sociologiae in Universitate Gregoriana. 
J. Romae: Ex Aedibus Universitatis. 


Digesta ad Usum Privatum Acade- 
C. Macksey, S. 
After an accurate explanation of social duties and rights 
Father Macksey, in his new volume, deals with four of the 
leading issues of our day under the headings “ De Laborc,’ 
“De Usura et Faenore,’ “De Lucro” and “De Pretio Mer- 
cium.” His method is purely scholastic, presenting his conclu- 
sions in thesis form and following throughout the argumentative 
methods of the schools and applying their terminology. The 
purpose of the book is not to indicate practical means and 
methods for social reconstruction but to discuss the principles 
of right and wrong regarding wages, interest, profits and prices 
besides dealing with the legitimacy of various methods employed 
by capital or labor. His conclusions in general are those ordi- 
narily accepted by Catholic authorities at the present day, and 
extensive use is made of the greatest of economic and social 
documents to which as Catholics we have fallen heir, the Ency- 
clical of Pope Leo XIII “On the Condition of Labor.” 

Thesis VI will appear rather startling in as far as it de- 
mands for the laborer justitia commutativa naturali per se the 
equivalent of the entire amount of material goods that labor 
of any given kind can normally produce within the period of 
time for which it is hired. Since there is question of commu- 
tative justice it is evident that the employer who fails to pay 
this would “be obliged to make restitution. The exact words 
of the thesis are: “Laboris juxta tempus stipendium justum 
institia commutativa naturali per se est quantum bonorum mate- 
rialium labor eiusdem generis, ac in contractu ponitur, per eam- 
dem temporis mensuram exercitus, connaturaliter producere pos- 
set.” The same principle is applied to piece-work in Thesis VII. 
In practice, however, the author accepts the existing methods of 
determining wages when reasonably put into use. His heart, like 
that of the Holy Father and of the Bishops of the Church, is 
with the laboring man, who, he understands has suffered griev- 
ously in the past, not merely materially, but intellectually and 
morally because of the obstacles placed in the way of his right- 
ful human development. }.. 3. 


Things New and Old. By JoHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 
New York: The Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

These are the reflective poems of a Catholic scholar and 
nature-lover. A convert to the Faith and a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the humanities in Glasgow University, as he walks 
a Hampshire road his harvesting eye gathers from the sights 
and sounds of the countryside matter for many a well-turned 
sonnet. English though he is, Professor Phillimore “On Taking 
Leave of Connaught” can say with no less truth than poetry: 


For all the sins of old against the sinned 

This wild souwester keeps reproach awake. 

The mountain waste, the low, green isle, the lake 
That winces at the air, quicksilver-skinned, 
Breathe of reproach. O hungry townships, thinned 
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By long misrule! Hearths for religion’s sake 
Cold and forsaken! Roofless walls that shake, 
On wilding elder crazily underpinned ! 
All is as if the outraged altar-relic 
Cried from the lawless mountain, cried aloud 
From the isles of hermitage, and rose abroach 
In cold white pools where flesh became angelic 
3y penance. In the emptiness, a cloud 
Of martyrs; in the silence God’s reproach. 


And perhaps it was in that same sorrowful land that the 
author perceived this ‘“ Vocation in Nature.” 


Something—they say, who know the Isle of Saints— 
Presigns the priest beneath his cabin thatch, 

With marks his childish playmates cannot match, 

Sealing an innocence no harm attains. 

One swift cloud, stumbling, quits the race and faints 
Earthward, a vaporous drift whose skirts detach 
Midst all the fields on just one cornfield patch 

A veil which raindrops weave and rainbow paints. 

In man the Incarnation once for all 
Vouchsafed avails; yet water and grain repeat 

Daily in bread God’s mystic boon afresh. 

Raindrop, who knows on which of you shall fall 

The Salutation? Which, the ear of wheat, 

The summons of the word will make His Flesh? 
well expresses the 

“Tn Memoriam,” 


The “The Pride of 
way the sacred bard wins deathless renown. 
is a melodious tribute to the poet’s young friend, Charles Dennis 
Fisher who went down with the Invincible. Pandolfo Collenucio’s 
“Ode to Death” breathes a lofty Christian spirit, and “Jn 
Honorem Sancti Boni Latronis” is an admirable Lenten poem 
describing how the Good Thief, shrewdly plying his trade to 
the last, seized a martyr’s crown. The discerning reader of 
poetry will find much to delight him in Professor Phillimore’s 
little book. It is a pity the volume is so expensive. W. D. 


sonnet on Poetry ” 


3oston: The Strat- 


Double-Eagles. 
ford Co. $1.50. 


Sometimes a managing-editor sends the society-reporter to 


By Mark Gross, S. J. 


write up a prize-fight, or the police-reporter to give his impres- 
sions of the grand opera. The results are sometimes entertain- 
ing. The present reviewer suspects a similar jest has been 
played on him. It is several incarnations since he was an author- 
ity on juvenile fiction. In that remote period Oliver Optic was 
the reigning monarch; long before the accession of the good 
king, Henty. I observed first—if I may shift gear from the 
third to the first person—that “ Double-Eagles” is a good title, 
as good as Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ Pieces of Eight.” Then I began 
to pick my way gingerly into the old half-forgotten regions 
of adventure. Before I knew it I was sniffing afar the fine 
old excitement, pawing the ground, so to say; and, after a 
momentary hesitation, off I tore in wild view-halloo, or what- 
ever the hunting people call it when the quarry is in sight and 
the whole field dashes across ditches and fences with a fine 
disregard of their necks. “In two twos, as I was wondering 
how long the agony of it would last, the battle ended. With 
something like a muffled roar Bottom leaped wildly forward.” 
There you are! It is the irresistible style. Duty, that stern 
step-dame, may call at the head of the stairs till she drops. 
Here we are, and here we stay. 

On the whole I am disposed to be thankful that there is not a 
shelf-full of stories like ‘“ Double-Eagles ” within handy distance. 
Mr. Gross, as befits an entertainer of this kind, has inexhaustible 
energy and resourcefulness, he puts a thrill into every chapter. 
Even the few necessary descriptions in solid paragraphs give 
the hills and the sunsets a rakish air of adventure which will 
keep any lad from feeling cheated of his full measure of thrills. 
The scene of these breathless experiences is laid in Missouri, 


along the banks of a small river. America first!) Why patronize 
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\frica when we have a brand of adventure at home every bit 
as good, if not better? It takes a lucky boy or man to find 
adventure anywhere, even in Africa. Mr. Gross was born lucky. 
This is his first story, and it is a lure to the young and a 
temptation to the old, which, when you come to think of it, 
is the very reverse of the prevalent style of fiction for adult 
consumption. pee 


Human Nature and Its Remaking, $3.00; Morale and Its 
Enemies, $1.50. By WitttaAm Ernest Hocxine, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 

Professor Hocking has a superman to substitute for the type 
discredited by the late war; but he is a blood-relative of the 
Nietzschean paragon with the same antecedents in Teutonic 
philosophy. Kant, Frichte, Hegel, Schelling, are his remoter 
ancestors; W. Wundt, H. Miinsterberg, H. Schwartz, are his 
older brothers. He consists predominantly of “a group of in- 
stincts” under the guidance of a central instinct, “the will to 
power.” Professor Hocking tells us, “This phrase need not be 
regarded with aversion because it has been used by Nietzsche; 
nor because it allies itself with the most glaring defects of 
temper. Nietzsche’s error is not that he struck a false note in 
human nature.” Mind is secondary in this ideal of Harvard 
Kultur; no definition of it occurs. Conscience is an awareness 
of the success or failure of the will to power in maintaining its 
status and growth. Sin is the refusal to interpret crude impulse 
in terms of the individual’s most intelligent will to power. There 
are several chapters on a type of Christianity which no Christian 
will recognize. The superman is safe from retribution in the 
next world, since “Hell has burned out.” 

In “Morale and Its Enemies” many motives are suggested for 
arousing and maintaining morale in an American army. These 
motives are thoroughly consistent with the author’s metaphysics. 
Few of them would appeal to that large proportion of the army 
which professed and practised the Christian religion. Both works 
should help much to carry on at Harvard the work of Munster- 
berg, the furthering of Prussian ideals in individual and na- 


tional life. D. F. R. 


A History of Spain. Founded on the “ Historia de Espafia y 
de la Civilizacién Espafiola” of RapHareL ALTAMIRA. By 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History in 
the University of California. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.60. 

Few subjects should appeal so powerfully to the American as 
the study of Spanish history. To Spain America owes its being, 
and the hardy explorers who accompanied Columbus, as well 
as his successors, have left both in the United States and in the 
lands to the south enduring memorials of their daring and hero- 
ism. Yet it must be acknowledged that our countrymen do not 
know Spain and are but poorly acquainted with its people, its 
splendid history, and the finer characteristics of the race. The 
present work will do much to enlighten the American public on 
all these interesting topics. 

In a volume of 550 closely printed pages Dr. Chapman has 
given us a broad yet fairly complete survey of the history of 
Spain from prehistoric times down to the days of the great war. 
The book, as the author tells us is a summary of a work by the 
Spanish historian Rafael Altamira y Crevea, although Dr. Chap- 
man has added several chapters of his own and has everywhere 
allowed himself full scope in modifying and adapting to his own 
point of view the materials which he found in Altamira. Two 
things especially recommend the work of the American pro- 
fessor. His history is written from the standpoint of America: 
it is not a mere historical record of battle and war, nor the mere 
recital of political events. It emphasizes the growth of the 





civilization and the institutions of Spain and gives a more than 
cursory glance at the splendid literature and arts of the people 
that produced Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Velasquez and Murillo. 
In his treatment of such questions as the Inquisition, the con- 
version and the expulsion from Spain of the Moriscoes and the 
Jews, the Jesuits, the Ferrer case, while Catholics will not ap- 
prove of all the statements of the author, they will readily recog- 
nize that he has tried to be impartial and fair. He is impartial 
enough to acknowledge that the number of the victims of the 
Inquisition has been exaggerated and that its evil effects were 
not so disastrous as they have been painted. He seems to believe 
that the charges brought against Ferrer, charges for which the 
Barcelona anarchist was condemned to death, were proven. He 
is mistaken when he says that the Jesuit General ever appointed 
his successor in office. That official is elected by a Congregation 
convened for that purpose. Nor is it true to say that the Jesuits 
are opposed to choral singing, though personally they do little 
of it, or to monasticism, or asceticism. In his last chapter Dr. 
Chapman discusses the chavacteristics of the Spanish people, and 
looks upon them as “admirable material, still virile and alto- 
gether sane.” . & & 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The April 22 number of the Catholic Mind should be full of 
interest to all who favor self-determination for Ireland. The 
Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., Archbishop of New York, 
speaks eloquently on “Ireland’s Cause,” declaring in the course 
of his address that 

Surely the very minimum of justice cannot longer be de- 
nied nations like Poland and Ireland, namely, the right of 
self-government. I am convinced that Ireland’s greatest 
opportunity in modern times has come in the council cham- 
ber of the representatives of all nations. 

Dr. Austin O’Malley then describes “Ireland’s Influence on 
Civilization,” reciting a long catalogue of names and achieve- 
ments which Erin gave the world. Michael J. O’Brien then re- 
calls “ America’s Debt to Ireland,” showing what a large propor- 
tion of Washington’s soldiers were of Irish birth or descent. 
The continuation of Father Reville’s “ Lives of the Saints ” ends 
the number. 





A slight novel of the passing day, with no graces of style, 
but considerable ingenuity of plot, is Carolyn Wells’ latest de- 
tective story, “The Diamond Pin” (Lippincott, $1.35). Ursula 
Pell is a character that died before her time. The author paints 
her comic parts entertainingly, but Carolyn Wells is always to 
be read when she is funny——Two “dandy” books for the 
young have just come from the Houghton Mifflin Co. “ Run- 
ning Eagle” ($1.35), by James Willard Schultz, is an Indian 
story for girls, whose brothers can tell them that this author 
can write good Indian stories, for he is a “ Blackfoot” himself 
by adoption. The chapter entitled “The Duel” is interesting 
beyond the ordinary, and it is safe to say that boys as well as 
girls will read the book and-like it. Arthur Stanwood Pier has 
written too many good books about St. Timothy’s to need an 
introduction to boy readers. “ Dormitory Days” ($1.50) is a 
collection of short stories about that famous school. The tales 
are all healthy, instructive and clean, and treat of such things 
as great baseball-games, prize-fights and college-gardens. The 
ardent lover of the classics will be glad to see that Greek is still 
studied at St. Timothy’s. 





The March number of Studies, the Irish quarterly review of 
letters, philosophy and science, is very readable. It opens with 
Professor Alfred Rahilly’s notable paper on “The Catholic 
Origin of Democracy,” in which he shows that the greatest in- 
crease of royal power dates from the Reformation and lays 
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special stress on what the thirteenth-century Friars did to pro- 
mote the spread of representative government. Dr. Michael 
Cronin then contributes “The League of Nations Covenant,” 
stating that there can be no confidence in the League if the 
Holy See is not represented in it, and Suggesting that some city 
of Ireland be made its seat. John J. Horgan’s paper on “ Ire- 
land and World Contact” outlines a plan by which “ Irish Trade 
Commissioners” in all parts of the world may restore Erin to 
her due place in civilization. Peter McBrien writes on “The 
Renassence of Ireland,” Helena Concannon on “ The Date of 
St. Columban’s Birth.” Father Edmond Power, S.J., on “The 
National Problem in Syria and Mesopotamia,” and the Hon. Sir 
Charles Russell contributes an interesting article on “ Dr. John- 
son and the Catholic Church.” Among the poems in the number 
are the “Last Voyage,” by John Bunker, and the following 
translation by J. S. McArthur of Du Bellay’s “ Time and Eter- 
nity ” 
If that our life is less than one short day, 
Set in eternity, if each new year 
Sweeps off its finished hours in swift career; 
If nought is born save unto sure decay: 
What dreamest thou, pent in thy house of clay, 
My soul? Why lovest thou the dimness here, 
And stirrest not those wings that fain would steer 
Thy course to lands where light holds endless sway? 
There is the good that every heart desires, 
There the repose to which mankind aspires; 
There, too, of love and pleasure is full store: 
There, O my soul, to highest heaven led, 
Thou shalt behold the very fountain-head 
Of loveliness which I on earth adore. 





Miss Rosalia Marie Levy, a convert to the Faith from Juda- 
ism, has told the story of her journey to the Church in an in- 
teresting little book called “The Heavenly Road” (published 
by the author, 39 K Street, N. W., Washington, $0.30). Miss 
Levy was brought up in the Reformed Jewish communion, but 
before she was twenty began to frequent Catholic churches, 
being attracted by the beauty of our services and receiving re- 
markable answers to prayers she made to the Saints. “Is Christ 
God? Is He the promised Messiah?” however, were the ques- 
tions, of course, that the author had to settle for herself, and 
this book tells how she answered them. She shows how the 
Messianic prophecies of the Jewish Scriptures are fulfilled in 
Our Lord, proves His Divinity, explains His mission and shows 
that none of the Protestant churches can be the Church Christ 
founded. “The Heavenly Road” is a good book to give pros- 
pective converts from Judaism, who make admirable Catholics. 





Under the sub-title “A Recovered Poet” Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney contributes to the March Month a discerning review of 
Father Hopkins’ recent volume of poems which Mr. Robert 
Bridges has edited and annotated (Oxford University Press). 
She writes: 


Not since Francis Thompson have we had so disturbing, 
debatable, and compelling a poet. This vocabulary is almost 
purely Saxon, against that of the “Latinate Englishman” 
and this Muse is for harmony and for sculptural effect rather 
than for symbolism and for Catholic philosophy. Let there 
be no doubt about the worth of Father Hopkins’ literary 
work. It has winged daring, originality, durable texture, and 
the priceless excellence of fixing itself in the reader’s mind. 

j He was, in fact, a musician and a draughtsman of no 
mean kind; and he carried over into creative literature the 
hand skilled in melody and in design. Melody and design: 
these are his delight and his attainment. He aims deliberately 
at getting his pattern recognized; he sets plain to the eye 

“what I am in the habit of calling inscape in poetry.” He 
also calls the silent lonely reader away from his task. He 
would never be looked at, only listened to. “Read me with 
the ears, as I always wish to be read.” The ideal of this 
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acutely conscious modern mind (though he does not phrase 
it thus) is declamation to the harp, the original purpose of 
lyric, alive today in the primitive Judaic and Gaelic corners of 
the world. The giving over and giving up to God of 
all things prized, the actual or potential sacrifice of them, is 
a theme which recurs very often to the priestly heart of 
Gerard Hopkins, and is especially poignant in the long- 
rippling cadences of the Golden Echo: 


“Winning ways sweet looks going gallant, 
girl-grace,— 
Resign them, sign them, seal them, send them; motion them 
with breath, 
And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs, deliver 
Them! Beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it; early now, long be- 
fore death 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty back to God, beauty’s 


Self, and beauty’ s Giver!” 





“A modern Joan of Arc transplanted into a reign of terror” 
is what the publisher’s “blurb” calls Maria Botchkareva, the 
commander of the Russian women’s “ Battalion of Death,” but 
the comparison is unfortunate, for it fails in almost every 
point. Under the title “ Yashka, My Life as Peasant, Officer 
and Exile” (Stokes, $2.00) her “ autobiography” has been “ set 
down” with a suspicious fidelity to details by Isaac Don Le- 
vine. While this peasant girl’s motives in organizing a regi- 
ment of women fighters were patriotic enough, the military 
value of the troops was nil. As for the deplorable moral 
effects of the movement, they glare from every chapter of 
the book. The most valuable pages in the volume are those 
describing how Bolshevism spread through the Russian army 
—*“The Zeebrugge Affair,” (Doran, $0.25) by Keble Howard, 
gives an interesting account of the British operations at Os- 
tend and the Bruges Canal during the late war, the narrative 
being taken from the lips of heroic survivors. 





The English-speaking world’s need of S. C. Tallentyre’s recent 
volume, “ Voltaire in His Letters, Being a Selection from His 
Correspondence” (Putnam, $3.50) does not appear to be an alto- 
gether indispensable one. The seventy-four letters which the 
author has translated and furnished with explanatory prefaces 
betray the odious vices of the French skeptic no less than his 
wit, his literary gifts and his hatred of what he considered injus- 
tice. The lasting injury Voltaire has done the cause of Christ 
far outbalances the good he did in combating despotism. The 
vanity, sycophancy and looseness of his private life make him 
anything but a suitable pattern for the men of our time. Yet 
that is what the translator seems to wish Voltaire to be. 
“ Alfred Russell Wallace, the story of a Great Discoverer” 
(Macmillan, $1.00) by Lancelot T. Hogben is a sketch of the 
life of the man who shares with Darwin the reputation of 
inventing the evolutionary theory on the origin of species. 
He also did remarkable work in biological research, especially 
in the Malay Archipelago. 





In a volume entitled “ How France Is Governed” (McBride, 
$2.00), Raymond Poincaré, the President of the French Repub- 
lic, gives an interesting account of the framework of the mod- 
ern French Government. His title, however, is a little mislead- 
ing, for at the conclusion of his volume the reader finds no sat- 
isfactory answer to the anomaly of a clique of Atheists and 
Freethinkers controlling the destiny of a nation that is at heart 
Catholic. The Church and State question is settled in a few 
words and the startling information is given that the State 
“ guarantees the free and public exercise of all religions, within 
certain restrictions demanded by the order of society.” The in- 
famous Associations law is not mentioned among those “ certain 
restrictions.” And the reader is not told how liberty was pre- 
served by expelling thousands of good French citizens whose 
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crime was their practice of religion in the observance of the 
Counsels. Nor does the French President explain how those 
who were outlaws on account of their religion in peace times 


were allowed to return to La Patrie when the war-drums 
sounded. “The Firebrand of Bolshevism” (Small, Maynard, 
$2.00), by Princess Catherine Radzivill, is a book that begins 


with the period just before the Great War, and closes with the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It is a brief record of the plottings of 
the German Secret Service and all the corruption and bribery 
Whether fiction or fact the story runs along 
interestingly. The side-lights thrown on the characters of 
Kerensky and Lenine, whom the writer claims to know person- 
ally, are by far the most interesting. portions of the book. 


that went with it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


D. Appleton & Co., New York: 


The Undefeated. By J. C. Smith. $1.60. 

Benziger Brothers, New York: 
The Barrier. By René Bazin. $1.25. 

Bloud & Gay, +E | 
Quand “ Ils” 6 Taient a Saint Quentin. Par Henriette Celarie. 3 fr.; 
La (Guerre: Oui est Responsible? 

The Century Co., New York: ; } 
Civilization. 1914-1917. By Georges Duhamel, (Denis Thevenin). 


Translated by E. S. Brooks. $1.50; Why Joan? By Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Mockery. A Tale of Decapeione. By Alexander MacFarlan. 
The Fire of Green Boughs. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. $1.60. 
The Nelfeld Play Co., Effingham, IL: 
Bobby What’s-His- Name. A Play in Three Acts. By Joseph A. Feld- 
hope. 
George H. Doran Co., New York: 
The Rocking Horse. By Christopher 
Kerioth. By Robert Norwood. $1.25; The Grand Fleet, 1914-1916. 
Its Creation, Development and Work. By Admiral Viscount Jellicoe 
of Scapa. G. C. B M., G. C. V. O. With Illustrations, Plans and 
Diagrams. $6.00; What is This Spiritualism? By Horace Leaf. $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City 
The Arrow of Gold. By Joseph Wenned. $1.50; 
By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. 
Erskine, MacDonald, Ltd., London, W. C. 1: 
King’s Verse: Poems of a New Poetry Society. 3s. 6d.; 
Days. By May O’Rourke. 2s. 6d. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Blood and Sand. A Novel by Vincente Blasco Ibanez. Translated 
from the Spanish by Mrs. W. A. Gillispie. $1.90; The Son of Pio.. By 
Cc Carlsen. $1.75; Death, the Gate of Life? By H. A. Dallas. 


Francais en Amerique, Manchester, N. H.: 

Par Monseigneur Guertin, 

Deuxieme 
50 Sous 


$1.60; 


Morley. $1.25; The Man of 


The Years Between. 


West Wind 


$1.50. 

Ligue de Rulliement 
La Langue Francaise et la Christianisme. 
Evéque de Manchester; Le Francais dans le Connecticut. 
Edition. Par Henri d’Arles; Le Francaise dans nos Ecoles; 
la Douzaine; $4.00 le Cent. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Oxford Poetry, 1918. Edited by T. W. 
$0 90), 

Robert M. McBride & Co., New York: 
Carven from the Laurel Tree. Essays. By Theodore Maynard. $1.50. 

The Catholic Truth Society, London and Brooklyn: 


E., E.. F. A. G., and D. L. S. 


Why Roman Catholic? By the Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.B.; Why 
Catholics Oppose Divorce; A Grave Menace to Our Catholic Schools. 
$0.05 each. 

fhe Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Wild Swans at Coole. By W. B. Yeats. $1.25; The Little Town, 
Especially in Its Rural Relationships. By Harlan Paul Douglas. Illus- 


trated. $1.50; 
Flint. With an Introduction by Dr. 
Primary Seat-Work, Sense-Training and Games. 
Smith. Illustrated. $0.60. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago: 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J.: 
By ‘William 


The Whole Truth About Alcohol. By George Eliot 
Abraham Jacobi. $1.50. 
By Laura Rountree 


Socialism and American Ideals. Starr Myers, Ph. D. 
$1.00. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 
Victory; Celebrated by Thirty-eight American Poets. Brought together 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. With an Introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt. $1.50; Keep Off the Grass. By George Allen England. 


Illustrated by the Author. $1.00; Barney Oldfield’s Book for the 
Motorist. By Barney Oldfield. $1.50. 

The Woman’s Press, New York: 
Christ in the Poetry of To-day. 
Compiled by Martha Foote Crow. 

Ginn Co., Boston: 

Resources and Industries of the 
Fisher. $0.88. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 


An me, from American Poets. 
Revised Editon. $2.00. 
United States. By Elizabeth | F. 


Boston: 


Prisoner of the U-90. By Edward Victor Isaacs, Lieutenant, United 
States Navy. $1. 25; Convention and Revolt in Poetry. By John Liv- 
ingston Lowes. $1.75; My German Prisons. By Horace Gray Gilli- 
land. $1.50; Field and Study. By John Burroughs. $1.50. 

Marshal, Jones Co., Boston: 
The Nemesis of Mediocrity. By Ralph Adams Cram, Litt. D. LL. D. 


$1. 00 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
“That Arch-liar Froude,” and Other Curiosities Contained in the Bom- 
bay Controversy of 1918; Man’s Great Concern: The Management of 
—_ Both by Ernest R. Hull, S. J., Editor of the Examiner. $0.35 
each. 


EDUCATION 
Hit the Smith Bill Hard 


N active campaign for the passage of the Smith bill in the 

extra session of Congress has begun. In a weekly magazine 
which claims a circulation of more than 2,000,000, the proposition 
has been editorially advanced that the sole purpose of the bill 
is to reduce the number of foreign illiterates in this country. 
That proposition is an absolute untruth. As I have said on many 
occasions, it is just possible that some such measure as the 
Smith bill may be necessary. It may be that the American plan 
of government is a failure; that the States are no longer fit to 
regulate their own concerns, and that in consequence the powers 
which the people and private societies have exercised over their 
schools since the adoption of the Constitution ought to be 
taken away, and vested in an educational bureaucracy at Wash- 
ington. The question is serious; let us face it honestly. More 
than one instance has been reported in which signatures were 
obtained for petitions urging the passage of this bill, by glib 
schoolmen who asserted, and apparently were not contradicted, 
that the measure in no wise affected local control of the schools, 
since under the Smith bill, the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be merely advisory. 


Ir Costs Too MucH 


HIS bill, which has been analyzed more than once in these 

pages, should be defeated. One good reason is enough for 
its rejection, but at least four may be cited, and of these, two 
will here be discussed. First, it costs too much; second, it estab- 
lishes at Washington a political bureaucracy dominating the free 
schools of a free people; third, since it tends to the suppression 
of private initiative in education, it is opposed to public policy, 
and fourth, it is a complete reversal of the relations which have 
hitherto existed between the Federal Government and the schools 
of the respective States. 

The Smith bill will add to the country’s financial burdens which 
already are appalling. Prior to the war, the public debt of the 
United States was about $1,000,000,000, or somewhat less than 
the indebtedness of the city of New York, and the Government's 
annual expenses reached about the same sum. Since that time, 
according to a member of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
expenses of the Government, exclusive of the public debt, but 
including loans and investments, amount to about $27,000,000,000, 
while the total annual receipts from taxes are about $6,000,000,000. 
We have issued $17,000,000,000 in Liberty Bonds, and the Victory 
Bonds, as now announced, will add $4,500,000,000 to that sum. 
This will bring our indebtedness on bonds alone to $21,500,000,000, 
or twenty-one times the national debt of eighteen months ago. 
Furthermore, according to Senator Dillingham, of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and Representative Good, of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, for next year, and possibly for 
some years after that, “ we shall be forced to annual appropria- 
tions of something like $10,000,000,000 for legitimate purposes.” 
A veteran member of the Senate confesses that he does not 
see how this sum can be raised without “absolutely destroying 
or at least seriously crippling the business of the country.” 


Wuat You Wi Pay. 


lie oppose the Smith bill on the ground of its excessive cost, is 
not to adopt a materialistic philosophy. It is common hon- 
esty. Can we buy this measure and pay our other debts? Can we 
take the risk of “destroying or seriously impeding the business 
of the country”? The Smith bill calls at the outset for an 
annual Federal appropriation of $101,000,000, or about $1.00 for 
every man, woman and child in the United States, and for at 
least an equal amount to be levied by the States. Nor will it 
stop there. No initial appropriation of this kind is static If the 
annual expenses of:this Government are to be in the neighbor- 























hood of $10,000,000,000 for the next few years, the per capita 
Federal taxation will be about $100. Add to that extraordinary 
rate your local taxes, and do not forget that when taxes go up, 
rents, and the price of food and clothing also rise, and usually 
in an unjust proportion. When you have worn your pencil to 
a stub figuring how much of your income the Federal Govern- 
ment and your municipality will take for their share, ask your- 
self if you favor Serator Hoke Smith’s plan to appropriate a 
few more of your hard-earned dollars for the purpose of setting 
up a Prussian educational bureaucracy at Washington. 


GIVING THE TEACHERS A PENNY 


N February 19, 1919, Senator Smith withdrew his bill 

(S. 4987) of October 10, 1918, asking that the Committee 
on Education and Labor be discharged from its further considera- 
tion. In its place he introduced S. 5635, which differs from the 
October brew, mostly in its number. For some inexplicable rea- 
son he dropped two of the three Assistant Secretaries, and left 
the sole survivor floating around on a raft of 5,000 one-dollar 
bills, an economical move which must have won the admiration 
even of Mr. La Follette, of Wisconsin. But as the functions, 
such as they were, of the decapitated, can be performed by any 
of the numerous attachés who may be appointed by the Secretary, 
the saving thus effected is neither apparent nor real. In the 
next place, Senator Smith, warned no doubt by the shades of 
Calhoun, Hayne, Jefferson Davis, and other native sons, whose 
principles were once held in high honor in the South, substituted 
“aid the States,” “encourage the States,” for the unblushingly 
“Yankee” phrase, “cooperate with the States.” Possibly’ there 
is a difference, but it is much like that of Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee. Having thus revised his bill, the Georgia Macchiavelli, 
with simple craft proceeded to recreate the whole iniquitous 
machinery of the original scheme, but he did it in so great a 
hurry, probably wishing to forestall the filibuster, that most 
of the cross-references are incorrectly numbered. 

He also inserted a bait intended to win the teacher-vote, in a 
clause of Section 13, which directs that an unnamed fraction of 
five-tenths of $100,000,000 be annually “used . . . for the partial 
payment of teachers’ salaries.” I doubt, however, if teachers 
otherwise opposed to the bill will rise to this financial bait. It 
is too uncertain for one thing. In point of fact, it means noth- 
ing, since this sum is to be used for four definite purposes, 
specified in Section 13, and for one hazy proposition, 1. e¢., ‘and 
otherwise for providing better schools and teachers.” As a 
master of guile, Senator Smith is not a credit to the profession. 
Section 13 might have point, did it provide that a definite sum 
be devoted “to the partial payment of teachers’ salaries.” But 
as it stands, the provisions of Section 13 will be met perfectly, 
if the teachers are granted a salary increase Of one cent, five 
mills to be paid by the Federal Government, and five mills by 
the particular State. What is left of the $50,000,000 appropriated 
by Section 13, after this “partial payment of teachers’ salaries,” 
may be squandered in the furtherance of the educational fad 
which appeals most strongly to the entrenched powers. But the 
teachers will get none of it. 


THE SCHOOLS IN POLITICS 


HE second ground of objection is that the Smith bill will 

at last throw the schools of the country into the complicated 
game of national politics. Already it is credibly reported that 
lines are being laid to pluck, if the language and the botany be 
pardoned, the choicest plums from the tree. The Secretary him- 
self, wielding enormous powers of patronage and appointment, 
is himself an official chosen not solely and exclusively, we may 
say, for his unimpeachable fitness. As Mr. Dooley observes, 
in choosing a cabinet, “a good lively business man that was 
born in th’ First Ward an’ moved to th’ Twinty-foorth after th’ 
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fire” is best fitted to be Secretary of Agriculture, while “ f’r th’ 
Navy Department ye want a Southern Congressman fr’m the 
cotton belt. A man that iver see salt wather outside iv a pork 
bar’l ’d be disqualified f’r th’ place. That puts him in th’ proper 
position to insthruct admirals that’s been cruisin’ and fightin’ 
an’ drinkin’ mint juleps f’r thirty years.” However near the 
truth Mr. Dooley may be, the Smith bill will inevitably draft an 
army of office-seekers at Washington, and in the end make the 
local school systems integral parts of the political machine. He 
indeed is indeed a simple person who believes that the days of 
political patronage are over, or that they promise to draw to 
an unlamented dusk. “ Four million railway employees,” a gov- 
ernment official is reported to have exulted recently, “and every 
one of them a voter.” Apply that statement to the schools, and 
sooner or later it will be so applied by the politicians, and see 
how closely it draws the schools into the complications of the 
game. A political appointee ‘at Washington exercising the su- 
preme control over the local schools outlined in the Smith bill 
could not, whatever his personal character or his wishes, keep 
the schools out of politics. 

We must have officers and factotums, but it is imperative to 
have as few of them as possible, especially in positions so inti- 
mately affecting the welfare of the community as our schools. 
Schools free from Federal domination are at least as necessary 
as a press free from Federal dictation, and the right of every 
citizen to express within the bounds of truth and prudence, his 
views on any subject. Under the Smith bill, Federal dictation, 
even political dictation, is inevitable. 

Paut L. Brake ty, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Censorship of the Motion-Picture 


S the censorship of motion-pictures right and just, expedient 

and necessary? This pertinent question is inspired by two 
important considerations; the gravity of the social problem in- 
volved, and the legislation passed or proposed by various States 
and cities for its solution. 

The marvelous development of the motion-picture has gripped 
the world as no other form of public entertainment ever did. 
Already seventy per cent of the human race has come under its 
fascinating sway. In this country alone the daily attendance is 
between fifteen and twenty million. The events and scenes and 
dramas so vividly portrayed are seared into the minds and hearts 
of the spectators, far beyond the power of the spoken word and 
still more of the printed page. This subtle influence on the 
masses for weal or woe is mightier, and more far-reaching than 
we can comprehend or estimate. Under wise guidance the 
cinema may be made a tremendous power for education and en- 
lightenment, for wholesome and even elevating and ennobling 
entertainment. On the other hand, its potentialities for evil can 
to’a very considerable extent undo the influence of home and 
school and church, and have a demoralizing effect on society, 
This is no false alarm, but a statement of fact so obvious as 
scarcely to need demonstration. 


APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE OF PREVENTION 


OCIETY has a right to all the benefits and advantages of the 

motion-picture, but it also has a duty to protect itself against 
all its harmful influences and possible evils. This marvelous pro- 
duction of inventive genius belongs primarily to the people. It 
has been given for the benefit of mankind. The enterprising men 
who wish to exploit it for gain must do so with due regard for 
the rights and interests and welfare of the people. This is the 
basic fact on which the solution of this problem must be estab- 
lished and worked out. 
Ten or a dozen countries abroad, and four States and many 
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cities in this country require by law that all films be inspected 
before they may be shown to the public. It is simply an applica- 
tion in the moral order, of the scientific principle of prevention, 
so earnestly advocated by the medical profession and sociologists, 
and so diligently applied to pure food inspection and sanitation. 
But representatives of the motion-picture industry vehemently 
protest that all such censorship is wrong in principle, that it is 
an unwarranted and unjust interference with their business, an 
infringement on the freedom of the press, and a violation of their 
constitutional rights. They have launched a nation-wide cam- 
paign to abolish censorship where it exists, and to defeat bills 
pending before the legislatures of several States. Here we have 
one of the most important issues of the day, an issue, that involves 
the welfare of society and may be the salvation of countless souls. 
It behooves parents, pastors, teachers, legislators, and citizens 
generally to be informed on it. If censorship is wrong, it ought 
to be abolished; but if it is right, and the one practical, effective, 
necessary remedy, it deserves strong moral support and a more 
widespread application. 


THE HEARINGS IN CHICAGO 


PAINSTAKING investigation and study of the physical, 
4 mental, social, and moral influence of the motion-picture is 
being made by the Chicago Censorship Commission. A bitter 
fight over censorship a year ago culminated in the appointment of 
this commission, which was suggested by the English Cinema 
Commission that made a similar investigation in 1917. The Chi- 
cago Commission is composed of clergymen, judges, educators, 
able lawyers, aldermen, and representatives of nearly all the 
large social and civic organizations in the city. Regular sessions 
have been held every week since last September, a large number 
of witnesses heard, and a mass of illuminating evidence gath- 
ered on every phase of the problem. The overwhelming conclu- 
sion to be deduced from this evidence is the imperative need of 
some legalized control to prevent the exhibition of immoral pic- 
tures that are a menace to public decency and an injury to the 
industry itself. The only question is what kind of control will 
best serve the twofold purpose. 

The members of the Chicago Censorship Commission ap- 
proached this problem with open minds, ready to accept and 
recommend to the City Council whatever plan promised the best 
solution. Many reasons and arguments have been advanced for 
and against censorship. Widespread agitation on this subject 
throughout this country will make a summary of the chief 
arguments pro and con interesting and opportune. Representa- 
tives of the industry have been given abundant opportunity to 
present their side of the case. The fullest presentation was re- 
cently made by three officials of the National Association of the 
Motion-Picture Industry. The “movie” magnates, headed by 
Mr. William A. Brady, came on from New York and were given 
a public hearing in the council chamber of the City Hall. Kor 
five hours they denounced and argued against all “ pre-publica- 
tion” censorship as unjust, undemocratic, unconstitutional, auto- 
cratic, and iniquitous. 


, 


THe “ Free Press” ARGUMENT 


OR the enlightenment of the uninitiated, be it known that 

“ pre-publication” is a term specially coined to place the 
motion-picture under the aegis of the free press. A far-fetched 
analogy between press publication and film production has long 
been the stock argument against censorship of the movies. The 
gentlemen from New York devoted more than half their time and 
talk to it; but at the end it seemed as far-fetched and futile as 
ever. Just why all the crimes and scandals itemized in the 
morning paper or printed between the covers of books should 
be graphically portrayed on the screen for the entertainment, 
enlightenment, and edification of the public was not made quite 





clear. Freedom of the press has enough to answer for on its 
own account without assuming responsibility for this new form 
of “ expression.” 

The magnates may wear jewels, but consistency is not one of 
them, as was pointed out on this occasion. Ten years ago they 
themselves established the Natidnal Board of Censors for the 
express purpose of preventing by pre-publication censorship “ the 
exhibition of obscene and demoralizing films that would bring 
discredit on the business.” What a pity their efforts failed! 
But fail they did, even to “ protect the business,” much less the 
public, because they had no legal control or power to prevent 
“the exhibition of obscene and demoralizing” pictures. It 
seems inconsistent to deny that the people of any State or city 
have the right to use the same means for their own protection 
and to make it effective by a legal sanction. 


HE ROPERTY RiGHt” ARG y 
és Fr RicgHt ”’ ARGUMENT 


NOTHER board of trade censorship was set up in England 

in 1911. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who has been president of it 
for several years, deposed thus before the English Cinema Com- 
mission : 

My view of the attitude of the trade is that they regard a 
censor as a necessary protection to them against, on the one 
hand, undue influence, and on the other, any attempt by un- 
scrupulous members of the trade to expose the whole trade 
to prejudice. As a rule we act on the principle that anybody 
who is associated with the organization shall, as a matter of 
fact, be under obligation upon honor to submit all films. 
But he added: “ The greatest film being shown in London to- 

day has not been passed by us. It has never been submitted to 
us at all.” 

The serious charge that censorship violates property and con- 
stitutional rights is ably refuted in an opinion rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois in upholding the legality of the Chi- 
cago ordinance passed in 1907. “The purpose of the ordinance 
is to secure decency and morality in the moving-picture business, 
and that purpose falls within the police power.” As to property 
rights, the decision avers: “If the ordinance is enforced accord- 
ing to its terms, the complainants will not be deprived of any 
property which they have a legal right to use.” 

In a second paper some interesting facts admitted by the 
“ movie” magnates at the Chicago hearing, will be discussed. 

F. G. Dryneen, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


“Marquette, We 
Are Here!” 

ITH the blessing of the Holy Father a campaign to raise 

$5,000,000 for the restoration of the devastated churches 

of France was launched at New York. As many as 3,500 

churches are said to have been laid in ruins under the surging 

waves of the advancing and retreating armies and the ceaseless 

fire of artillery. The keynote of the great campaign was struck 

by Mr. Mulligan, chairman of the Knights of Columbus Com- 

mittee of War Activities, when he described the situation of 
Catholics in France: 


I have been moved as every American would be moved at 
the sight of it, with a feeling that there, in France, is an op- 
portunity for this country to repay the bravery and generous 
self-sacrifice of those early French missionaries who, like 
Pére Marquette, were pioneers in this land. They came over 
when America was a wilderness, and they brought civiliza- 
tion across with them. They came when our country needed 
them. I think we can go to them now that they need us. 
I think that we should be able to say in France, as Pershing 
said there to Lafayette, “ Marquette, we are here!” 


This is a true motive to suggest, and our main reason will be 
the religious need itself of France. It would be a sad mistake 
to make of this campaign a new incitement of hatred against 




















Germany by speaking of “German hatred” and the desire of 
“the enemy” to pluck the Faith out of the heart of France. 
We have had far too much of this. There is abundance of sin- 
cere Catholicism and of blatant infidelity in both countries. We 
are anxious now to contribute to the utmost to the upbuilding 
of the Faith whether in France or in other lands. France stands 
in particular need of our help, and we owe to it many a debt 
of gratitude and are bound to it by many a bond of sincere 
affection. That and that alone is the reason why Catholics should, 
and why they will, contribute generously to this fund. 





Victory Liberty 
Loan 
AD the war continued six months more an additional 
100,000 deaths would have been added to our casualty list. 
This estimate is based upon the rate of deaths in the American 
Expeditionary Force during the period of the great conflict, 
as given in the latest War Department statistics. The over- 
whelming power, moral and military, which America brought 
into the war, and the personal valor and bravery of her troops, 
decided in a comparatively short time the colossal struggle. 
But the entire work is not yet done. “ We have finished our 
task,” the soldiers on guard at the Rhine bridgeheads are 
pictured as saying to us, “have you finished yours?” Levintsky 
and Kelly, Riocco and Schultz, Jones and Brown, they have all 
equally acted their manly part. Nothing remains for them but 
to look with eager expectation for the day when the great trans- 
ports shall come into sight that are to carry them back to our 
shore—all except those whose names are inscribed on the 
simple crosses that stand “row on row” where their sacrifice 
was made complete. In the meantime we of the home guard, 
the great army of the Liberty Loan Purchasers, are asked to 
complete our own work by going triumphantly “over the top” 
with the Victory Liberty Loan. 


Disaster Averted from 
Mission 

GREAT disaster has just been everted from one of our 
most successful Catholic missions. Word had unexpectedly 

been sent to the Propagation of the Faith by Bishop Henning- 
haus, S.V.D., that he was suddenly threatened with the expul- 
sion of all his German missionaries from South Shantung in 
China. Both he and Bishop Giesen were notified that they 
must leave the country by February 25. This would have meant 
the destruction of a mission numbering 125,000 Catholics and 
many thousands of catechumens, in consequence of the expul- 
sion of about seventy-five priests and an equal number of 
Brothers and nuns. News of the sudden danger so unexpectedly 
threatening the Church in these parts was at once communicated 
to prominent members of the American Hierarchy and to a 
member of the Peace Conference by the energetic Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith. At its request Cardinal Gibbons 
himself took up the matter with the Department of State at 
Washington, with the result that representation was made to 
the Chinese Government by the Assistant Secretary of the deep 
interest American Catholics take in these missions. It was 
explained that they are supported by American donations, and 
may in this sense be considered as American missions, though 
\merican Catholics would not be able to replace the exiled 
missionaries by their own priests and Sisters. After an ex- 
change of cables the following message was finally flashed 
back to the State Department by the American Minister in 
China: “Exemption to be granted to missionaries necessary 
to continuity of work. Missionaries in Shantung undisturbed.” 
Thus owing to the energetic action as well as to the prayers 
of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, both the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries and those of the Divine Word in North 
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and South Shantung will be retained and their flourishing mis- 
sions preserved. According to the latest report of Bishop 
Henninghaus, printed in the Catholic Missions, the Fathers of 
the Divine Word in South Shantung alone had over 92,000 
baptized Christians and nearly 50,000 catechumens. 


Anti-Tea and Coffee 
Campaign 

EA and coffee, as national beverage, have been solemnly 

T doomed. They are to go the way of liquor and tobacco. It 

is no laughing matter, Professor Frederick M. Roman, of Syra- 

cuse University, the national leader of the anti-tobacco crusade 

assures us. There is question only of finding a harmless, palat- 

able substitute. When that has been discovered the favorite 

products of Java, Ceylon and Brazil will be banished from our 

shores forever. Professor Roman is thus reported in a special 
dispatch to the New York Tribune: 

Ultimately we shall stage anti-tea and coffee campaigns. 
Both must go. It is not a laughing matter by any means, 
as some seem to think, but a real serious economic problem. 
The only reason no great headway has been made in the 
fight against tea and coffee is that no substitute has been 
found for either. Just as soon as a good palatable hot drink 
is found, the days of tea and coffee as national beverages 
are numbered. None of the substitutes so far offered is 
suitable. 

Abundant financial backing on the part of the company offer- 
ing the national substitute will doubtless not be wanting to make 
the fight worth while. Big business, Professor Roman lets us 
know, is behind the Prohibition movements hitherto conducted, 
and so too all the financial backing needed for the anti-tobacco 
campaign has already been secured. The names of the firms 
financially supporting the latter movement were not divulged 
by the Professor, but he is prepared to mention specifically 
among those interested, according to the Tribune’s corres- 
pondent, the John Wanamaker Company, Marshall Field’s, the 
Henry Ford Company and the National City Bank of New 
York. The same forces that are aligned against liquor and 
tobacco are said to be viewing “the wide-spread drinking of 
tea and coffee as a dangerous economic problem.” An 
fight is predicted. 


easy 


Easy Divorce and 
Ministers 

]* connection with the official figures recently published in 
AMERICA showing that every ninth marriage in our country 
terminates in divorce, it will be interesting to quote from a 
letter written by a Protestant clergyman and published April 3, 
1918, in the Herald and Presbyter. The following incident is 
adduced by him to illustrate how easily divorcees can contract new 

alliances before some of our “ evangelical” ministers: 

The writer was recently asked by telephone if he would 
perform a marriage. Having answered in the affirmative, 
the persons interested, with some friends, presented them- 
selves at his home. On looking over the marriage license 
he found the woman was a divorcee, with “ incompatibility ” 
assigned as cause. That gave him pause. Upon inquiry 
he was told that she had obtained the divorce shortly after 
marriage, although the husband had been willing to con- 
tinue’ the relation. He therefore refused to marry them, 
expressing his regrets and giving his reasons. In casting 
about for a way out of their dilemma, they concluded to 
go to another minister connected with one of our evangelical 
bodies, although your correspondent had expressed to them 
his belief’ that, in view of the cause assigned, their mission 
would fail. To his surprise and regret, however. he married 
them. When the propriety of it was questioned, he replied 
that he did not feel under obligation to go back of the court 
record. 

If a civil court, therefore, grants a divorce for any cause, 
are we, as ministers of a higher Lawgiver, to adopt its de- 
crees, asking no questions? How, under such circumstances, 
are we going to reach a Divine goal where human and Di- 
vine law will be in harmony? Surely ministers should be 
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able to so see “eye to eye” as to the Master’s will in this 


matter, that no transgressor of that will could be able to 
truthfully affirm, when marriage is denied: “ Well, if you 
don't marry us there are other ministers who will.” With 


ministers at variance in their practice, how long will it be 

before the divorce evil is remedied? 

It is the old dilemma for which there will be no solution ex- 
cept a return to the Divinely constituted authority of the Apos- 
tolic Church. 


The Drug Evil 
TWO months’ investigation of the drug traffic in New 
i York city has established that 1,500,000 prescriptions for 
the illicit procuring of narcotics were filled within a year. Evi- 
dence was discovered of a “drug ring,” including thirty physicians 
whose practice it was to issue such prescriptions at fees ranging 
from twenty-five cents to four dollars. As many as 200 illicit 
prescriptions a day were issued by some of these men. “I know 
that the drug habit is steadily on the increase,” said the New 
York Health Commissioner, Dr. Copeland, “ And that at the 
present time there are between 150,000 and 200,000 drug addicts 
in this city. Many of these are men who have only recently 
been discharged from the army and navy.” His opinion is 
that: “The advent of Prohibition is going to produce a tre- 
mendous increase in drug addiction.” Since violent outbreaks 
are feared from the drug victims when deprived of their nar- 
cotics, a Bureau of Drug Addiction Clinic was opened to supply 
narcotics in decreasing quantities to these men. “It is neces- 
sary to maintain this clinic because if the victims are permitted 
to roam about they become dangerous.” The police too have 
expressed their serious apprehension that acts of violence would 
be committed after the Federal raids. They fear that the nar- 
cotic hunger will drive the men to deeds of desperation. At 
the same time the Commissioner of Correction states that the 
institutions under his care are all filled with men wrecked by 
the drug habit. Seventy per cent of the drug victims are less 
than twenty-five years of age. 


Hindu Temple and 
Christian Church 


N its leading article the latest issue of the Madras Catholic 

!Vatchman that has reached us from India offers an interest- 
ing discussion of the question whether it might not be advisable 
to build the Christian churches of that country after the fashion 
of its Hindu temples. This recalls in the writer’s mind the 
methods of our own Christian past: 


The “Roman” style of architecture such as is to be 
seen in St. Peter’s at Rome or in St. Paul’s in London, is 
the style that was in vogue in pagan Rome, long before 
Christianity was thought of; and the splendid church of 
Santa Maria della Rotunda in the Eternal City was actually 
a pagan temple—the Pantheon—before it was used as a 
Christian church; and the so-called basilicas are believed 
for the most part to have been pagan halls of justice or of 
commerce. Similar was the case with Byzantine architecture 
in the middle east; and there are reasons even for believing 
that the so-called “Gothic” architecture was of Saracenic 
origin. If Christianity therefore in the past has not 
scrupled to borrow architectural designs from paganism, 
there is no reason why Christianity in India should not do 
the same, if the designs are specially suitable to the land 
or to the people. We have an idea that the ordinary design 
of a Hindu temple is much in accordance with the ways of 
the people and with the conditions of the land. The prin- 
cipal elements of a Hindu temple, as of the ancient Jewish 
tabernacle, are a holy of holies and an open court. The 
holy of holies corresponds to the sanctuary of a Christian 
church and the open court takes the place of the aisles and 
the nave. People who have been accustomed to sitting in 
pews in a nave or transept would naturally prefer to wor- 
ship in a Christian church, rather than in a Christian kovil; 
but it can be conceived that worshipful humanity, massed 
cheek-by-jowl on the floor, would appreciate the fresh air 
of an open court much better than the stuffy atmosphere of 
a small-windowed and crowded church. 








There would be no questtion of “truckling to Hinduism” by 
merely copying the pagan temples but of Christianizing them 
entirely. For their heathen features our own Christian symbols 
would be ‘substituted, while the open court, “with a pandal 
perhaps against fierce sunshine or rain, would be a spacious and 
breezy arena for the men and women and the children and the 
babes in the presence of the Lord.” It is of course for the local 
Church to decide whether converts would be attracted more 
readily “if the church to which they were invited was not so 
foreign as it is to their own ideas of worship.” 


Our Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors 

A N astonishing number of men, badly handicapped by the 

injuries sustained during the war, are already engaged in 

work. The condition of some of these disabled soldiers is 

pitiful in the extreme. The Government, on the other hand, 

finds the greatest difficulty in bringing to the notice of these 

men the opportunities it is anxious to offer them. Here, then, 

are some important facts which all should know in regard to 
the disabled soldier and sailor: 


The Government is resolved to do its best to restore him 
to health, strength, and self-supporting activity. Until his 
discharge from hospital care the medical and surgical treat- 
ment necessary to restore him to health and strength is 
under the jurisdiction of the Military and Naval author- 
ities. The vocational training which may be afterwards 
necessary to restore his self-supporting activity is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. If he needs an artificial limb or other orthopedic or 
mechanical appliance the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
supplies it free upon his discharge and renews it when con- 
sidered necessary. If, after his discharge, he again needs 
medical treatment on account of his disability the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance supplies it free. Any man whose 
disability entitles him to compensation under the War- 
Risk Insurance Act may be provided by the Federal Board 
with a course of vocational training for a new occupation. 
The Government strongly recommends each man who needs 
it to undertake vocational training and put himself under 
the care of the Federal Board, but the decision to do so is 
optional with each man. 

If his disability prevents him from returning to employ- 
ment without training and he elects to follow a course of 
vocational training provided by the Federal Board, the 
course will be furnished free of cost, and he will also be 
paid as long as the training lasts a monthly compensation 
equal to the sum to which he is entitled under the War-Risk 
Insurance Act or a sum equal to the pay of his last month 
of active service, whichever is the greater, but in no case 
will a single man or a man required by his course of in- 
struction to live apart from his dependents receive less 
than sixty-five dollars per month, exclusive of the sum 
paid dependents; nor will a man living with his dependents 
receive less than seventy-five dollars per month, inclusive 
of sum paid to dependents. If his disability does not pre- 
vent him from returning to employment without training 
and he elects to follow a course of vocational training pro- 
vided by the Federal Board, the course will be furnished 
free of cost to him, and the compensation provided by the 
War-Risk Insurance Act will be paid to him, but no allow- 
ance will be paid to his family. 

In addition to the above the family or dependents of each 
disabled man will receive from the Government during his 
period of training the same monthly allotment and allowance 
as that paid prior to his discharge from the Army or the 
continue to receive the compensation prescribed by the War- 
continue to receive the compensation prescribed by the War- 
Risk Insurance Act so long as his disability continues. 
In nearly every case, by following the advice and sug- 
gestions of the Federal Board, he can either get rid of the 
handicap caused by his disability or acquire new powers to 
replace any that may have been lost. On the satisfactory 
completion of his training the Federal Board, through its 
employment service, will assist him to secure a position. 


All disabled soldiers, whether in or out of the hospital, should 
address their communications either to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., or to the district 
office for their respective States. 














